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Editorials 


SOME of our readers may have noticed the editorial paragraph in The Commonweal 
of October 5, 1934, commenting on the article by Mr Wellington J. A. Schaefer, 
published in our last issue. This paragraph begins by commenting favorably upon a 
part of Mr Schaefer’s article, and then proceeds to protest against one of Mr Schaef- 
er’s statements — namely, that the care of the sanctuary is “surely more appropriate 
in the hands of men than of women.’ It proceeds to refer to such statements as “‘one 
of the esoteric notions which continually appear to make outsiders feel the liturgical 
movement is only a pale Catholic afterglow of the days of Morris and Rossetti.” 
The editorial ends with a tribute to the contributions of women to the arts of the 
Church. The Managing Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts wrote a personal letter to The 
Commonweal suggesting that the point of view set forth in this editorial might per- 
haps be expanded, since he found it rather puzzling. The Commonweal received from 
California a second letter on the same subject, signed with the initials E.C.D., 
questioning the validity of the attitude taken in this same editorial. To these two 
letters, printed in the issue for November 30, 1934, the Editor of The Commonweal added 
a note. We are quoting this in full since it seems to raise several interesting points. 


By way of comment it may be permissible to remark that the attack zn re feminine care 
of the sanctuary was based on two considerations: first, that such opinions reflect insufficient 
acquaintance with art history and particularly with the history of ecclesiastical art; second, 
that they provide fodder for those who resist sound liturgical progress because they are 
repelled by a certain aesthetic temperamentalness (it’s a gross word, but let it go) assumed 
to characterize a number of authorities on candlesticks, vestments, et cetera, who bedeck the 
fringe of the liturgical movement. How widespread this repulsion is, nobody knows better 
than Mr Binsse, who is simply sparring amiably and none too gracefully when he assumes 
that Rossetti is identifiable with the musical functions of the Blessed Damozel. The Pre- 
Raphaelite attitude is for us that which prevents devotion when a rosebud sags in a vase, or 
when the folds of a chasuble do not hang at the prescribed number of degrees. 

We like E.C.D.’s letter very much. If it will comfort him any, we shall cheerfully admit 
to having read a few books on the subject. But why can’t he see that the difference between 
good and bad liturgical art is not at all a matter of sex? This art developed to a considerable 
extent out of the direct care of the sanctuary, as witness Ravenna in the days of Galla Placidia 
or Rome in the days of St. Helena. To-day men are employed as craftsmen, but so are 
women — with what success is evident from the work of Pauline Peugniez, Ruth Schaumann, 
Gabrielle Faure, Sabine Desvalliéres and others too numerous to mention. After all there is 
somebody else in the world besides Eric Gill. The point is simply one of good taste and sound 
religious instinct. We have been looking about us now for some years, and we shall confess 
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(despite a very natural prejudice) that women seem at least as well supplied with the above 

desirable commodities as men. Nor are the past awful hundred years a time during which 

the ‘‘he” of the species was dumb and in chains. ; 

Certainly everyone concerned with the liturgical movement, and particularly 
with its manifestations in art and architecture, will agree that great harm can be 
done by those who take an over-aesthetic attitude toward the liturgy. There is al- 
ways something a little repellent to ordinary human beings in a person who seems 
unduly fussy about details. There is always the suspicion that such a person is 
likely to lose sight of essentials. But there is another side to this question. After all 
the kind of detail concerning which “authorities on candlesticks, vestments, ef cetera 
are likely to be rigorous is not in quite the same class as a sagging rosebud in a vase, 
or the hanging of the folds of the chasuble. Here is rather an insistence upon the 
full carrying out of the Mind of the Church with regard to her liturgical observances. 
Such authorities are likely to be almost legalistic in their views on these matters. 
And there is no doubt that the same irritation may be occasioned by their insistence 
upon the letter of their law as is often occasioned to most ordinary laymen by any 
careful lawyer. Yet if there is to be a body of law, we must make some effort to abide 
by it; and the authorities in the law have to be rigorous, or else they cease to be 
authorities. When this is realized and as soon as we understand that a Professor of 
Liturgy in a Seminary is bound by his profession to insist rigorously on the carrying 
out of the laws of the Church, our irritation at such a legalistic point of view is likely 
to melt away. And perhaps we may even be justified in feeling that this kind of rigor 
is divorced from Pre-Raphaelitism. A person whose devotions are distracted by minor 
specimens of bad taste or departure from the liturgical norm is certainly not worthy 
of much sympathy. Yet we have allowed far too many things to pass unchallenged 
merely because we did not wish to seem too much concerned with detail. As soon as 
it begins to be felt that certain portions of the law are not important and can be neg- 
lected, the door is opened to a latitudinarianism which leads straight to mediocrity. 

Perhaps it is worth repeating, not so much for our clerical as for our lay readers, 
that the Church has a great body of legislation concerning the performance of the 
liturgy. Such legislation has always existed, although since the Council of Trent, it 
has been less provincial and diocesan in its nature and more Roman and central. 
The question of the tabernacle veil, for instance, is not merely a fad arising from 
archaeological studies. It is a definite requirement based on history and tradition. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites was not instituted for the amusement of its mem- 
bers, but rather to set up standards for the observance of all those using Latin rites. 
It is not merely an advisory body, it is a normative body. Its legislation is not 
subject to any particular sanction, since it determines rules which do not always 
affect faith and morals. But anyone who wishes conscientiously to observe the Mind 
of the Church is bound to observe the rulings of the Congregation. 

_ Ifone realizes that Mr Schaefer in his article was discussing the matter of altar 
guilds and the care of the sanctuary with full knowledge of the legal aspect of the case, 
one wonders whether there is not some little confusion behind the remarks of The Com- 
monweal. ‘The Editor asks of E.D.C., “Why can’t he see that the difference between 
good and bad liturgical art is not at all a matter of sex?” Certainly Mr Schaefer, or 
any other right minded person, would be the first to affirm that sex has relatively little 
to do with the excellence of art. There does seem to be a difference in the approach 
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of men and women toward any given artistic problem, but this difference is so vague, 
and there are so many exceptions, that it is of little or no practical importance. There 
is an interesting comment on this matter in Dom Roulin’s book, Vestments and Vesture. 
He is speaking of a visit to a shop which specializes in the making of vestments. “Very 
good work was done in this women’s workshop — but the men did still better; the 
superintendent remarked on it herself. ‘Men have more feeling for decoration and do 
work that is accurate to the last detail without being finicky,’ she said.” 

The question at issue, as far as Mr Schaefer is concerned, is the daily care of the 
sanctuary itself. This care involves duties which, in Europe, are usually entrusted to 
a sacristan. In this country it has been usual to assign these duties to a committee of 
ladies. Certainly no one could question the piety and devotion of the women who have 
served long and faithfully in such groups; but their environment — their normal mode 
of living — involves a kind of taste obviously more suited to domestic arrangements 
than to the arrangements of the sanctuary. If we add to this the fact that the Office 
of Sacristan is really, in its own humble way, a liturgical office and that therefore 
the Pauline Injunction applies to it, not so much as an absolute requirement as by 
implication, we realize that Mr Schaefer’s precise words represent something very 
close to the Mind of the Church. We should like to call attention to the fact that Mr 
Schaefer used the words “surely more appropriate”; he did not insist upon his point, 
but merely suggested that the care of the sanctuary was better in the hands of men. 

It is very doubtful whether the care of the sanctuary, in this sense of the phrase, 
has ever had much influence upon the art of the Church. Of course pious persons of 
great wealth who have busied themselves with the care of the altar and its surround- 
ings have likewise been patrons of art. But this is a fortuitous circumstance, and it is 
certainly not the general rule. Those who have decorated the churches of the past 
have generally been artists, just as those who made vestments, before the industrial 
revolution, were also artists. The sex of these artists makes no difference whatever. 
Mr Schaefer’s point is merely that the sex of those immediately concerned with the 
daily care of the altar itself does make a difference, if only because their environment 
is likely to impress upon most women “‘finicky” conception of beauty. 


FOR our frontispiece we are indebted to Miss Frances W. Delehanty, a Catholic 
woman artist who has achieved a considerable success, and whose style has a certain 
characterisitc charm. Miss Delehanty made this drawing specially for us with a view 
to reproduction in hand stenciled water colors. There is little need to describe the rest 
of the current issue, except to call attention to the work of Father Daley on the repre- 
sentations of Saint Dominic by old masters to be found in American collections. We 
thus celebrate the seven hundredth anniversary of the canonization of this great Saint. 


THE Liturgical Arts Society announces that its competition for remodeled churches 
has been extended. Details for the competition will be published in our next issue. We 
are planning the publication in the near future of an exhaustive treatment of the sac- 
risty. Any of our readers who have suggestions or photographs will confer a favor on 
us by sending them in. The current issue is a double issue, both as to size and con- 
tent. It brings the number of pages in the current volume up to our usual average 
and brings the third volume to a close. We have tried to make it as handsome and 
useful as possible and we trust that our readers will be pleased. 
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Representations of Saint Dominic 
in the United States’ 


The Reverend Cuartes M. Datey, O.P. 


O lumen Ecclesiae, doctor veritatis, 
Rosa patientiae, ebur castitatis, 
Aquam sapientiae propinasti gratis, 
Praedicator gratiae, nos junge beatis. 
— Antiphon after Compline in the Dominican Rite 


WITH few exceptions, the religious art of mediaeval Europe, as in the days of the 
catacombs, was a liturgical art — intended, like the liturgy of the Church, to lift now 
and then the minds of men from the toil for bread to a peaceful intimacy with their 
Creator; to teach them the Gospel of Christ in visual, often symbolic, form; to inspire 
them with high ideals by presenting appropriate conceptions of the saints. During 
the past seventy-five years, religious art in America has been greatly enriched through 
the acquisitions of private collectors and public art institutions. They have brought 
to the walls of the New World a generous supply of European painting and sculpture 
to guide a pioneering culture. Much of this religious art is naturally devoted to the 
depiction of saints. 

This year, the seventh centennial of the canonization of Dominic de Guzman, 
the founder of the Order of Preachers, better known as the Dominican Order, offered 
an occasion to search through the religious art of many American collections for 
portraits of the Saint. The results showed to what extent men and women of excep- 
tionally holy lives influenced the adventurous, fearless, and restless lives of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; for in nearly every collection of paintings 
of the Middle Ages and even the Renaissance, portraits of saints predominated. Of 
Saint Dominic alone twenty-seven representations were found in the United States. 
These have been arranged and described in the following pages. 

How true are these representations to the real Dominic de Guzman? Do they 
convey the character of the man and the spirit of the Saint? Have they caught the 
inherent qualities that stamped him as an organizer, a preacher, and a man of prayer? 
A much quoted description by one’ of his spiritual daughters gives us a miniature 
picture which reflects more the soul than the physical appearance of Saint Dominic. 
Sister Cecilia Cesarini was one of the religious whom Dominic transferred from the 
convent of Santa Maria del Trastevere to his new foundation of San Sisto in Rome dur- 
ing 1220. Her recollections of the founder were dictated by her to Sister Angelica 
about sixty years later. * “He was of middle height and slender in build. He had a 
beautiful countenance with a fair complexion, slightly reddish hair and beard, and 
sparkling eyes. It seemed that a certain light shone from his brow, inspiring all with 


1'The twenty-seven representations of Saint Dominic Libra i 
wenty ; ; ry of New York City rendered much valuabl ist- 
presented in this article constitute by no means acomplete ance in the preparation of this study. eae 
ee There are doubtless others in American Collections * The narrative and description are to be found in 
whic! the writer could not investigate. He would ap- Thomas M. Mamachi, O.P., Annalium Ordinis Praedica- 
preciate hearing from any one who knows the location forum (Rome, 1756), Appendix. 
of other paintings of the Saint. The Frick Art Reference 
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The representations of Saint Dominic 
shown herewith are described at 
length in the text. To each reproduc- 
tion has been assigned a number, and 
these numbers are referred to in the 
brief captions printed herewith. Cor- 
responding numbers will likewise be 
found in square brackets at the begin- 
ning of each description in the text. 
The captions published with the re- 
productions merely give the names of 
the artists, the approximate dates, and 
the sizes of the paintings in inches. 


(1) (1) GUIDO DA SIENA. C. 1270. 45% x 24%. 
l (2) FLORENTINE SCHOOL. C. 1270. 9 x 1036. 


(2) 
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UCA DI TOME. Late XIV. 83 high. 
UGOLINO-LORENZETTI. 1331-5. 19x 19. 


DETAIL OF 5. 
NICCOLO. C. 1410. 44 x 28%. 


BERNARDO DADDI. After 1338. 14% x 13. 


BARNA DA SIENA. Late XIV. 14 x 10 
FRA ANGELICO. Early XV. 15% x Q1%. 
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(10) UTILI DA FAENZA C. 1500. 77 x 72. 

(11) RIDOLFO GHIRLANDAIO. Middle XVI. 82% x 81%. 
(12) VINCENZO CIVERCHIO. XVI. 72 x 44. 

(13) URBANO DA CORTONA. late XV. 

(14) VITTORIO CRIVELLI. 1481-1500. 26 x 16. 

(15) CARLO CRIVELLI. After 1472. 38% x 12%. 
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(16) (16) GIOVANNI BELLINI, C. 1505. 17% x 113. (17) 
(17) EL GRECO. 1597-1603. 39% x 24. 
(18) GIOVANNI DI PAOLO. C, 1445. 18% x 15%. 
(19) FRANCESCO GRANACCI. C. 1530. 77% x 63%. 
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(20) DOMENICO MORONE. XV. 14 x 17% 
(21) EL GRECO 1600-4. 41% x 33%. 


We wish to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the following persons and institu- 
tions for permission to reproduce objects 
in their possession: Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, (1); Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Yale University, (2,3,7, 11, 19); Maitland 
F. Griggs, Esq., (4); John G. Johnson Col- 
lection, Philadelphia, (5, 94), Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library, (8); Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, (9, 15, 18, 20); Duveen Brothers, Inc., 
(10); Dan F. Platt, Esq., (12, 14); Worcester 
Art Museum, (13); P. Jackson Higgs, Inc., 
(16); Mrs. J. Horace Harding, (17); Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, (21); Art Institute 
of Chicago, (22, 23). 
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(93) TIEPOLO, XVIII 108 x 54. 
(24) TIEPOLO. C. 1737. 15% x 19%. 
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respect and affection. He was always radiant and joyous, except when moved to 
sorrow at the misfortune of another. His hands were long and graceful; his voice 
strong and resonant. He never became bald, and always retained his perfect tonsure.” 
This description, with some deviations, has been followed by many of the artists who 
depicted the saint. 

Probably the earliest portrait of Saint Dominic is a full length figure in the Church 
of San Domenico Maggiore at Naples. It was painted by an unknown artist about 
1233 and brought to Naples by Fra Tommaso Agni da Lentino, who in 1231 founded 
the Dominican priory attached to the Church. * The late Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., 4 
suggests that it might have been one of several devotional pictures painted for the 
canonization ceremonies. Its Byzantine quality, rigid and simple, bears out the ac- 
count of Sister Cecilia, showing a delicately ascetical face of a Spanish type with a 
closely cropped beard, a complete tonsure, and a long tapering right hand with 
two fingers raised in benediction. 

The Bull of Canonization (see reproduction facing page 125) issued by Pope 
Gregory Ix, July 3, 1234, * raising the founder of the Order of Preachers to the highest 
honors of the Church, became the signal for painters, sculptors, and writers to go to 
work in the rich field afforded by Saint Dominic’s colorful life. His beautifully carved 
marble tomb in the church dedicated to him at Bologna had no less than six noted 
sculptors, including Michelangelo, adorn it between 1266 to 1532. A host of painters 
took up their brushes to do honor to the Saint, among them Simone Martini, Fran- 
cesco Traini, Fra Bartolomeo della Porta, Berruguete, Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
Lionello Spada, Titian, and Guido Reni. We are fortunate to have in America por- 
traits of Dominic from the Bottega of Guido da Siena, and by Domenico Morone, 
Luca di Tomé, Giovanni Bellini, Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, Carlo and Vittorio Crivelli, 
Taddeo di Bartolo, Lippo Vanni, Fra Angelico, Bernardo Daddi, Barna da Siena, 
Utili da Faenza, Giambattisti Tiepolo, and El Greco. In the realm of literature many 
poets and writers sang his praises, among them Dante, who devoted over fifty lines 
of his Paradiso (in Canto XII) to Dominic’s learning and apostolic zeal. 

The man who drew the attention of so many artists must have been more than 
ordinary. He must have made a picturesque figure, appealing to the people; a man of 
action, a fighter, ready for any contest where truth was at stake; and yet peaceful, 
sympathetic, emotional — a distinctive character. Dominic de Guzman was such a 
man. His life was eventful, even epoch-making. Exaggerated and unfounded stories 
of his enthusiasm to save souls have branded him too often as a zealot and a religious 
fanatic. Fabulous pious praise of his ascetic discipline has also obscured the real leader 
and pioneer who dared to form a new religious organization along radically different 
lines at a time when the Church had a mind to weed out many of the orders that had 
sprung up over night. His life and his work were extraordinary, but never extreme. 

The Iberian peninsula still bore traces of centuries of Moslem rule when Dominic 
was born in 1170. Not far from his native town of Caleruega, in the kingdom of Old 
Castile, was the tomb of the Cid, famous in legend and history as the Spanish fili- 
buster number one. Christian crusaders were struggling with Mohammedan nomads 
for the Holy Places as well as for the supremacy of the Mediterranean. A dazed 


3 Jl VII Centenario di S. Domenico (Bologna, 1921), p. 106. 5 Balme, Francois, O.P., and Lelaidier, Paul, O.P., 
4 Life of Saint Dominic (New York, 1924), p. 144. The Cartulaire ou Histoire Diplomatique de Saint Dominique (Paris, 


picture is used as the frontispiece. 1893-1901), III, Appendix 3. 
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Europe was just recovering from a series of invasions and the adjustment of bar- 
barian to Roman culture. The Visigoths of Spain who had not merged with the Moors 
had begun to develop their own Christian social order. This was the age and the 
environment into which the third son of Felix de Guzman and Joanna d’Aza * was 
cast to begin his life’s work. A transition period and a crisis are both opportune 
moments for a genius to develop. 

The talents of Dominic de Guzman were guided and directed in his early years 
by his saintly mother, with sound Christian doctrine as the foundation. A priestly 
uncle then took charge of him until he was ready for the liberal arts in the schools 
of Palencia. After finishing the ¢riviwm and the quadrivium in 1194, he was ready for the 
service of either Church or State. Dominic chose the priesthood. The stories that have 
come down to us about his youth indicate a maturity of mind the more remarkable 
for its calmness and sound judgment. Gregory 1x, in the Bull of Canonization, de- 
scribed him as “‘bearing in his childish breast the heart of an old man.” We are told 
that his mother often found him practising mortifications, such as sleeping on the 
floor instead of in a comfortable bed and abstaining at times from food and drink. 
At Palencia he sold his books, notes, and all that he had to buy food for the poor during 
a time of famine; and several times he tried to sell himself in order to ransom cap- 
tives. These actions will seem strange only to those who do not understand the spirit 
and the condition of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He was serious 
at school, taking no part in the social activities or dissipations of other students. Yet 
he was no recluse. All recognized in him the refinement of character and the lofty 
idealism coupled with practical judgment which made Dominic de Guzman a man 
apart. 

About 1195 Dominic was ordained a priest, becoming one of the canons attached 
to the Cathedral of Osma. His outstanding qualities were acknowledged in 1201 
when he was made superior, or prior, of the chapter at the age of 31. Two years later 
he accompanied the Bishop of Osma, Diego d’Azevedo, on a royal diplomatic errand 
in the interest of Alfonso 1x of Castile. It was Dominic’s first entrance into worldly 
affairs since his ordination. The two travelers passed through Toulouse in southern 
France, and there the young priest witnessed events that dictated his future work. 
He was to crusade for veritas, truth. 

The Albigensian heresy was not only a religious error, but a social monstrosity 
as well. It was Manichaeism revived under sinister auspices. In this remote age it is 
difficult to understand the harmful effects of this heresy. Practically all authorities 
‘to-day agree in saying that Western civilization would have been set back hundreds 
of years if this heresy had not been checked at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It was Albigensianism that greeted Dominic and his bishop as they entered Toulouse. 
The keeper of the inn at which they stayed was an adherent of this sect. Dominic 
stayed up all night persuading, arguing, exhorting, until the proprietor saw his errors 
and returned to the Catholic Faith. “From that time,” says an early biographer,’ 
‘he cherished in his heart the project of spending himself for the salvation of misbe- 
lievers and of instituting to that end a preaching order to be devoted to the evangeliza- 


* Anthony and Mannes were the other two sons. Joanna __trorum Qrdini i i 
¢ : é rdinis Praedicatorum,” in Marténe and Durand 
was beatified by Pope Leo xu in 1828, and Mannes given Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum Amplissima Gollectis 
the same honor in 1834 by Gregory xvi. (Paris, 1739), VI. 
7 Bernard Guidonis, “Libellus seu Tractatus Magis- 
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tion of nations.” ‘The various papal legates sent to Languedoc by the Holy See to 
convert the heretics came with pomp and retinue. They failed in their mission. It was 
Dominic s turn to take up the lost cause. He considered the reasons for failure and sub- 
stituted poverty for wealth, charity for unkindness, simple doctrinal preaching for a 
display of knowledge, humility for honor, and hardships for ease. It was a return 
to the rigid evangelical simplicity which the heretics thought they themselves had, 
but which in them was soon found from Dominic’s teaching to be an empty shell. 
It was a critical moment for the Spaniard; so he prayed and he preached. But much 
of his preaching was by example. By 1206 he had converted many from the false 
doctrines and established some of his women converts in a private house, giving them 
a religious rule of life. Jordan of Saxony, his first biographer and successor, attributes 
his success in winning souls back to Christ to the equanimity of his mind and the 
gentleness of his countenance, which set at ease all who approached him. 

on During his journeys from one city to another in southern France, Dominic was 
joined at different times by zealous members of the clergy who wished to learn his 
method of propounding the Gospel and of defending the Faith. Some remained and 
helped him in the work. This group was the nucleus of a world-wide religious or- 
ganization. Up to 1214 the little band of missionaries numbered only seven. The 
Bishop of Toulouse had commissioned them official preachers in his diocese, but 
Dominic’s vision extended beyond those limits. He had in mind a religious order 
under one head and coterminous with Christendom — ‘‘a body of brethren with the 
preaching powers of bishops, with the learning of professors, with the zeal and poverty 
of apostles, with an organization like that of the Church, with convents everywhere, 
and with central governments sufficient to secure healthy codperation without lifeless 
uniformity.” This was something novel in the thirteenth century. 

He expected opposition when he went to Rome in 1213 to seek papal approval; 
and he was not disappointed. The Fourth Lateran Council, then in session, forbade 
the founding of new religious orders; and the papal court looked askance upon an 
order devoted entirely to preaching. Pope Innocent 111, however, was impressed with 
Dominic’s scheme of things and verbally approved the infant order, calling its 
members ‘“‘Brothers Preachers.”’ 

Now Dominic could take counsel with himself and tenaciously hold his judg- 
ments, but he knew too the value of collective reasoning. So when the Holy Father 
suggested that he adopt an existing rule, he went back to Toulouse and called his 
disciples into consultation. Sixteen men made up the community. The Rule of Saint 
Augustine was chosen as the simplest and most adaptable to the work of preaching, 
with the addition of the ‘“‘Book of Customs,”’ drawn up by Dominic himself, to regulate 
the ascetic life of the brethren singly and collectively. 

With the basis of the new religious life settled, Dominic returned to Rome in 1216, 
Innocent m had died and Honorius 11 was the reigning Pontiff, but he was of the 
same mind as his predecessor regarding Dominic and his work. On December 22, 
1216, the Pope gave his solemn approval in these words: ‘Considering that the breth- 
ren of your Order will be the champions of the faith and the true lights of the world, 
We confirm your Order.” In another Papal Bull issued a little later, Honorious gave 
the coveted title first bestowed by Innocent m1, ‘Friars Preachers.” Their mission had 


8 In the account of Saint Dominic’s life given in Quétif, 1719), I, p. 1 ff. 
J., and Echard, J., Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris, 
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begun. It was to terminate when the Gospel of Jesus Christ ceased to be preached. 

On August 15, 1217, Dominic gathered the sixteen friars about him, received 
their obedience, and then sent them off in pairs to the principal university cities 
of Europe, with the observation that “the seed fructifies when scattered; it corrupts 
if kept in a heap.” With the zeal of Saint Paul, whom he loved, Dominic preached 
Christ Crucified in Italy, France, and Spain. But the work of 1216 was still unfinished. 
The experimental stage was over; it was now necessary to make permanent legislation. 
Dominic convoked a General Chapter, or Assembly, at Bologna in 1220 and again 
in 1221. Representatives from the various convents worked out the principles of 
government that were to become famous as the Dominican Constitutions. The dream 
of Dominic de Guzman had become a reality. Before he died on August 6, 1221, at 
the age of fifty-one, his order, which he ruled for only five years, was far-flung over 
Europe, with eight provinces and sixty convents, and there was talk of going to the 
ends of the earth. 

The character of Dominic was moulded in infancy by his mother and developed 
in youth and later life by the man himself. The spirit of the Saint that distinguished 
him as a preacher and a man of prayer was the culmination of years of penance and 
mortification. “It is a standing lesson to Christian souls that the amount and endurance 
of their work depends far more upon the character which they have previously formed 
than on the years of labor that they put into life. Patiently, quietly should a man 
fashion and temper that sole real tool with which all that he does is finally achieved. 
The only thing or person on which he can always depend is himself; on himself then, 
above all, must he concentrate. The preacher, the organiser, the administrator, is 
such in virtue of his own soul; because he has learnt to control himself, he can hope to 
control others; because he can set in order the household of his heart, he may dream 
of arranging in due and precise relation the affairs and work of others; only if he has 
found the way to God can he dare venture to lead others in the same pathway since 
only he knows whither it leads. Only a man who has built carefully his character 
may hope one day to build the world ‘nearer to the heart’s desire.’”’ ® 

Probably no picture by itself among those reproduced here shows Saint Dominic 
as he actually appeared. Each one represents the artist’s conception, developed from 
descriptions and traditions current in the Dominican Order. There is some authen- 
ticity in most of them. Perhaps El Greco’s “Saint Dominic,” in the possession of the 
Hispanic Society of America, and the representations by Guido da Siena, Giovanni 
Bellini, and Tiepolo best depict our own ideas of what the man looked like. But view- 
ing the collection as a unit, it is not difficult to form a composite picture showing the 
man of action, and the man of prayer. That would be the Saint Dominic of history. 
Every painting here presents him in one or two ways, either kneeling in humble suppli- 
cation, or standing in the act of preaching. The two combined give us the vivifying 
spirit of Saint Dominic, and this spirit he transmitted to the religious order he founded, 
contemplata alis tradere, to give to others the fruit of one’s contemplation. 

For after all, one object was always uppermost in the mind of Saint Dominic, 
God’s glory, and it is this aim that gave his life that wonderful unity. Other saints too 
have had the same purpose, but approached it by different means. Some secluded 
themselves from the world in the solitude of the desert or of the cloister in order the 
better to contemplate. Others flung themselves into action, either for charitable 

9 Jarrett, op. cit., p. 144. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


purposes, such as teaching the young, caring for the sick, or redeeming captives. 
Few are they who have harmoniously united mysticism and action, carrying both 
to the grandeur of perfection. Saint Dominic was one of these. 

To distinguish Saint Dominic in art and better to appreciate his pictures, a few 
words on his symbolism will not be irrelevant. The star on his forehead, or over his 
head, refers to his baptism, when his god-mother noticed this phenomenon. Sometimes 
it Is a six pointed star, but usually eight, to symbolize that he had the qualities of the 
Eight Beatitudes. The book in his hand may represent him as the preacher of the 
gospels, or of the Epistles of Saint Paul which, it is said, he continually carried under 
his arm. The lily branch is used to denote the purity of his life, which he kept unsullied 
from the cradle to the grave. Sometimes a dog, or a dog holding a torch in its mouth, 
is at the side of the Saint. This refers to the dream his mother had just before he was 
born. Interpreted it meant that the child she was bearing would go about the world 
illuminating the minds of men by his teaching and preaching the gospel of truth. 
The basis for these symbols may be found in any of the following lives of Saint Dominic. 
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Note Concerning the Bull of Canonization Reproduced Facing 
Page 125. The Editors wish to thank Monsignor Eugéne 
‘Tisserant, Pro-Prefect of the Vatican Library, for his un- 
failing kindness in helping them to secure a photograph 
‘of this document. At his suggestion the Editors communi- 
cated with the Reverend Tommaso Alfonsi, of San Do- 
menico, Bologna, Italy. Father Alfonsi kindly sent them a 
photographic reproduction of an old copy of the bull of 
«anonization, which had been discovered a few months 


before by the Dominicans at Bologna in a collection of 
documents recently returned to the Order by the Italian 
government. 

This photograph of the bull was submitted to Mr Gaines 
Post, of the faculty of Harvard University and deeply 
interested in Papal diplomatics. With Mr Post’s permis- 
sion we give the following extracts from a recent letter 
in which he discusses the probable date of this old copy of 
the bull: “‘Assuming for the moment that the bull is an 
original one, I should say that the date of July 9, 1234, is 
correct. You will already have found that Gregory 1x was 
in Rieti, to judge from the Registers, five times: April 25 — 
May 10, 1228; June 1, 1231; May 4, 1232; July 16 — 
July 31, 1232; June 3 — August 3, 1234; and July 7 — 
October 27, 1236. Thus the document could have been 
issued in July of 1231, 1234, or 1236 (the ‘vij jd julii’ is 
obviously July 9, and therefore we must exclude the sum- 
mer of 1232). Of these three summers, there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that there was occasion to issue the bull 
in 1231 or 1236. So it narrows down to 1234. The fact that 
this bull is dated as of the seventh of the Ides of July, while 
that published and noted in the Registers is of the fifth of 
the Nones, seems to me to offer no difficulty, since probably 
numerous copies (all of them original in the official sense) 
were sent out to the various countries and to many ecclesi- 
astical provinces. Not all of these originals would bear 
exactly the same date; they would perhaps be finished on 
several days, but on days close to each other in time. 
The date of the bull in the Register was perhaps taken from 
the minute, since registration often was made from the 
minute rather than from the original. As for the dates of 
the originals of the same bull, they were often changed or 
put in after the text was written by the scribes. (cf. Baum- 
garten, in Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde 
und fiir Kirchengeschichte, XL (1932), p. 353 ff.) Hence I feel 
that in this case the scribe inserted the date as of the day in 
which he wrote the text as the original to be dispatched. 
Much, however, remains uncertain about the rules of the 
Chancery in the time of Gregory Ix. 

‘As for the script, it certainly looks contemporary to me, 
so far as my limited observation of original papal bulls goes. 
Some minor departures from the form of letters and liga- 
tures are easily explained by the fact that each scribe had 
his individual habits, even in a well standardized chancery 
script, and even made some mistakes. 
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“Unfortunately you did not receive information on some 
points which would greatly aid in determining authenticity: 
the possible traces of the means of attachment of the bull, 
chancery notes on the back of the document, the kind of 
parchment, and dimensions. The photographic reproduc- 
tion does not help much on these points. 

“Judging, however, from the dating and from the script, 
I should conjecture that this is one of the originals, and that 
its date (whether that of the day of the copying by the 
scribe or the day it was to be dispatched by messenger) 
is July 9, 1934. But I should like to point out a difficulty 
in the date, which I at first overlooked. July 9, 1934, I 


have found, fell on a Sunday. I am not sure that scribes 
would have copied letters on that day; or if not, that they 
would have any reason for dating a bull as of a day which 
would be a Sunday. In the fourteenth century letters which 
had to go through the Audientia lit. contradictarum were dated 
from the day on which the scribe received them from the 
Audientia, and therefore not on holidays. But this bull is not 
of the kind that would go to the Audientia, and thus it might 
possibly bear the date of a Sunday. At any rate I feel that 
it is safe to conclude that the bull was issued in July of that 
year; after all ‘vij’ may be a scribe’s mistake for ‘vi,’ al- 
though this is not likely.” 


Saint Dominic in American Collections 


[| 


“Saint Dominic” (c. 1270). 


GUIDO DA SIENA (Thirteenth century; Sienese School). 


Tempera on gesso on canvas. Height 4534 inches; width 24) inches. 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. : 


Probably the earliest portrait of Saint Dominic in the United States is 
this one in the Fogg Art Museum, attributed by Berenson and Edgell to 
Guido da Siena, and by Van Marle to a follower of Guido. It is certainly of 
the thirteenth century and evidently of the Sienese school of painters. Van 
Marle says that it is by the same hand that painted an oblong panel now in 
the Gallery of Siena (number 7) with the date 1270, and that the artist 
copied the features of Saint Francis of Assisi in the Siena picture for the 
portrait now in the Fogg Art Museum. There is a resemblance in both 
pictures, but there is also quite a difference in technique and drawing. 

Little is known of Guido da Siena and only comparatively few paintings 
have been attributed to him. He seems to have been trained in the Byzantine 
tradition, becoming the founder of the Sienese school in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. The name is used as much to designate a group of 
painters as to assign a particular work to one man. 

This portrait of Saint Dominic, with the hood of his cappa raised over 
his head, is a distinctive piece of work, following closely the earlier portraits 
of the Saint, done in the thirteenth century and still preserved, particularly 
that by an unknown artist in the Church of Saint Domenico Maggiore at 
Naples. Guido has also quite faithfully leaned upon the description of the 
founder of the Order of Preachers as given by Sister Cecilia. The black and 
white figure stands out against a gold background. Around the head the 
halo is tooled in gold leaf. Because it is very unusual to find gold leaf tooling 
done in this fashion in the thirteenth century, Mr. George L. Stout has 
taken this portrait of Saint Dominic and the halo as a subject.for discussion 


in the Fogg Art Museum Notes. 


It is possible for a Dominican to wax enthusiastic over America’s 
acquisition of the founder’s portrait painted sixty or seventy years after his 
death; memories and traditions of so great a man would still be fresh within 


so short a span of years. 
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Van Marle, Raimond, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting (The Hague, 
1923), I, p. 377. Berenson, Bernhard, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1932), p. 268. 
Edgell, G. H., History of Sienese Painting (New York, 1932), pp. 32, 33. Stout, George L., 
“A Puzzling Piece of Gold Leaf Tooling” in Fogg Art Museum Notes, II (1929), p. 141 ff. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 
“Tabernacle” (c. 1270). 
Tempera on wood. Height 9 inches; width 103 inches. 


Gallery of Fine Arts, Jarves Collection, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


A better title for this painting would be a “Triptych,” showing Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, with Saints Dominic and Francis. The date given 
is probably incorrect, for Saint Thomas, represented in the lower right panel 
with a halo, was not canonized until July 18, 1323. 

An ancient tradition in the Church tells us that Saint Luke the Evangel- 
ist was an artist and that he painted a picture of Our Lady holding the Divine 
Infant in her arms. The painting reputed to be the original by Saint Luke 
was venerated in the East until 1453, when the Turks seized the city and tore 
the picture to pieces. It was known among Greek Catholics as the Hodegetria, 
or the ““Guide.”’ Several more or less faithful copies of this Byzantine painting 
were made, and some found their way to Italy during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The picture immediately became popular in the West 
and the cult of “Our Lady of Perpetual Help’? developed. This particular 
triptych is undoubtedly one of the many painted at this time and clearly 
shows Byzantine influence, with a touch of the early Florentine school in the 
figures of the saints. A more detailed discussion of ‘‘Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help” will be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, p. 699, together with a 
bibliography. 

The centre panel of this triptych has at the base Saint Dominic, at the 
left, and Saint Francis, at the right. The right hand panel shows Saint 
Michael the Archangel slaying the dragon, and, in the base, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, the theologian, and Saint Catherine of Alexandria, the philosopher. 
The pose of Saint Thomas is that of a teacher, or theologian, counting off the 
points of his lecture on his fingers; that of Saint Catherine indicates her as 
a philosopher, with the book of her doctrines in her left arm. 

Sirén, Osvald, Descriptive Catalogue of the Jarves Collection (New Haven, 1916), p. 15. 
Offner, Richard, Italian Primitives at Yale (New Haven, 1927), pp. 2, 13. Wan Marle, 
Raimond, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting (The Hague, 1924), I, pp. 355, 


356, 3575 358. 


PISAN FOLLOWER OF DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA. 
“Madonna and Child with Saints Francis and Dominic” (c. 1320). 
Tempera on panel. Height 30 11/16 inches; width 16% inches. 
Philip Lehman, Esq., New York. 

Here the Blessed Virgin is dressed in a red gown, over which is draped a 
robe, probably blue originally, but now darkened to an ebony black. The 
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garment of the Infant Christ is red. In an arcade below, Saint Francis 
stands at the left in a brown habit holding a red book in his arms. At the 
right is Saint Dominic, also clad in a brown habit, strange to say, but wear- 
ing the black cappa and carrying a book and a palm leaf. Whether age or an- 
other hand has dabbled with this painting, changing the white habit to 
brown, it is hard to say, but to find Saint Dominic holding a palm, the sym- 
bol of martyrdom, is most unusual. The flesh tones of the picture are dark 
and show green under the paint, as is sometimes found in Sienese panels. 
The border of the painting and the halos of the saints are incised, and gold is 
used throughout for the background. 


Lehman, R., Catalogue of the Philip Lehman Collection (Paris, 1928), Pl. 57. 


UGOLINO-LORENZETTI (Fourteenth century). 
“Tabernacle Door” (between 1331 and 1335). 

Tempera on wood. Height 19 inches; width 19 inches. 
John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


This fourteenth century tabernacle door has ten small panels executed 
by an anonymous Sienese painter whom Berenson calls **Ugolino-Loren- 
zetti,” thus uniting the names of Ugolino da Siena and Pietro Lorenzetti. 
This painter is said to possess the best and most individual character of the 
school of Duccio. Berenson calls the little panels in this door “the most 
spirited, brilliant, and attractive creations of the Sienese School.” The two 
top panels depict the Annunciation; the eight lower ones are representations 
of various saints. One of the Apostles, probably Saint Andrew, occupies the 
upper left hand panel; next to him is Saint Augustine, dressed as a bishop; 
then Saint Bartholomew, holding a book and a knife, the symbols of his 
apostleship and of his martyrdom; in the next panel is a deacon, who may be 
either Saint Lawrence or Saint Stephen. The lower row contains Saint 
Dominic, holding a book and the lily stalk; beside him is Saint Francis re- 
ceiving the stigmata. Saint Lucy is in the next panel; beside her is Saint 
Agatha. Berenson believes that these panels were framed together in the 
seventeenth century, when the medallion with the papal keys was painted 
between the two uppermost panels. 

Berenson, Bernhard, Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings and Some Art Objects in the F. G. 
Johnson Collection (Philadelphia, 1913), I, pp. 52, 289. Berenson, Bernhard, Essays in the 
Study of Stenese Painting (New York, 1918), pp. 29, 30. Offner, Richard, “Italian Pictures at 
the New York Historical Society and Elsewhere,” in Art in America, II (1918-1919), pp. 
194, 195. Van Marle, Raimond, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting (The 
Hague, 1924), II, pp. 117, 118. Hendy, Philip, ‘“‘Ugolino-Lorenzetti, Some Further 
Attributions,” in the Burlington Magazine, LV (1929), pp. 232. Fogg Art Museum, Medieval 


and Renaissance Paintings (Cambridge, 1919), p. 108. Edgell, G. H., History of Stenese Painting 
(New York, 1932), p. 147. 


BERNARDO DADDI (1290-1355?). 
“Vision of Saint Dominic” (after 1338). 


Tempera on panel. Height 1434 inches; width 13% inches. 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Jarves Collection, Yale University. 
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This picture represents an old tradition, current with the early biog- 
raphers of Saint Dominic. We read in the Acta Sanctorum (Bolognese docu- 
ments) for August 4 the following account of the symbolical vision said to 
have been experienced by the Saint in 1217: “One night when Saint 
Dominic was praying in the presence of the Lord in Saint Peter’s Church, for 
the preservation and extension of the Order, the hand of the Most High was 
laid upon him. All at once, in a vision, there appeared to him the glorious 
princes of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, who advanced towards him. Peter 
gave him a staff and Paul a book, and they said to him, ‘Go thou and preach, 
since God has chosen thee for this ministry.’ And at the same time he saw his 
disciples spread themselves, two and two, over the world, in order to 
evangelize it.” 

Bernardo has departed somewhat from this tradition. He has Saint 
Peter holding the book of the Gospels in his left hand, while the right hand is 
extended, presenting Saint Dominic with a sword. There is no justification 
for the artist changing the preacher’s staff into a sword. It is possible that a 
later hand retouched the staff, not knowing what it was, into something he 
considered more intelligible. Saint Paul holds his Epistles in his left hand, 
and his right presents Saint Dominic with a square block. Whether this is 
bread or a stone is difficult to determine, and there is no allusion to such 
symbolism in any life of the Saint. 

According to Richard Offmer, the “original enamel has lost its entire 
superficies which is overlaid with grime and daubing. The Saint Dominic is 
almost gone and only a shadow of the apostles remain. All three figures have 
been thoroughly repainted, flesh and drapery, and the gold covered with 
modern gilding.” 

This is one of three Dominican subjects similar in shape and size, 
painted by Bernardo Daddi for the Dominican Church of Santa Maria 
Novella at Florence. The signature, preserved in the National Archives of 
Florence reads: PRO ANIMABUS PARENTUM FRATRIS GUIDONIS 
SALVI ET PRO ANIMA DOMINE DIANE DE CASINIS ANNO 
MCCCXXXVIL BERNARDUS ME PINXIT. Another of the series, repre- 
senting a Dominican hovering over the mast of a sinking ship, is in the 
Raczinsky Collection in Posen; the last, in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in 
Paris, shows Saint Peter Martyr preaching from a pulpit in the piazza of 
Florence and stopping a black horse, said to be the devil in disguise, as it 
plunges into the crowd of listeners. Dr. Osvald Sirén intimates that the three 
paintings formed a predella for an altarpiece in the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella. The altarpiece was removed from the Church about 1570 and was 
said to be in the cloister of the convent attached to the Church in 1657. 


Sirén, Osvald, “Art in America,” in The Burlington Magazine, XIV (1908), p. 188. 
Sirén Osvald, “Italian Pictures of the Fourteenth Century in the Jarves Collection,” in 
Art in America, IV (1916), p. 207. Sirén, Osvald, Descriptive Catalogue of the Farves Collection 
(New Haven, 1916), Offner, Richard, Italian Primitives at Yale (New Haven, 1927), Pp. 3, 4 
16. Offner, Richard, A Critical and Historical Corpus of Florentine Painting (New York, 1930), 
p. 38. Berenson, Bernhard, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1932), p. 167. Catalogue 
of A Century of Progress Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture (Chicago, 1933), p- 14, No. 83. 
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LIPPO VANNI (active from 1344 to 1375). 

Madonna and Child Enthroned between Saint Dominic and Saint Eliza- 
beth of Hungary.” ; 
Tempera on wood. Centre panel: Height 4814 inches; width 29 5/16 inches. 
Side panels: Height 3838 inches; width 18% inches. 

Philip Lehman, Esq. 

The lower edge of this painting has been cut off. It seems to have been a 
votive picture, for there is one donor in the foreground dressed in white and 
another in red. Probably Saint Dominic was the patron saint of one; and 
Saint Elizabeth, of the other. Lippo Vanni painted several pictures for the 
convent and Church of SS. Domenico e Sisto at Rome, one of them a 
triptych signed and dated 1358. It is possible that this painting was originally 
hung there, for “the Saint Dominic is especially typical of Roman pictures.” 

The Blessed Mother is dressed in a red and brown gown with a black 
mantle gracefully folded over a white veil serving as a headdress. The Christ 
Child’s tunic is of a violet red color. Saint Dominic wears the distinctive 
white habit and black cappa of the religious order he founded. In his left 
hand he holds the Epistles of Saint Paul bound in red. Around his head is an 
incised halo with the inscription ‘‘Sanctus Dominicus.” Saint Elizabeth has a 
richly embroidered blue and green gown and a violet mantle filled with 
flowers, indicating one of the miracles in her life. While on a secret errand of 


charity with her mantle filled with bread, so the story goes, she was un- 


expectedly surprised by her husband, the Landgrave Ludwig 1v of Thur- 
ingia, who inquired about her mission. Her embarrassment was saved when 
he investigated the unwieldly wrap and found it filled with roses. 

With these two Saints so definitely identified by the artist himself, it 
seems strange that an authority like Van Marle should call them “Saints 
Anthony of Padua and Dorothy (or is it Saint Elizabeth of Hungary). He 
also attributes the picture to a transition artist between Duccio and Pietro 
Lorenzetti. The attribution to Lippo Vanni has been made because it com- 
pares well with his signed pictures at Rome. Edgell also feels that it is prob- 
ably the work of Lippo Vanni. It seems to be, however, an early work of the 
artist, ‘“the technique being that of the fresco painter rather than of the Lippo 
Vanni who was to become famous for his carefully executed miniatures.” 

Lehman, R., Catalogue of the Philip Lehman Collection (Paris, 1928), Pl. 32. Van Marle, 
Raimond, The Development of the Italian School of Painting (The Hague, 1923-), II, pp. 324, 


326. Edgell, G. H., History of Sienese Painting (New York, 1932), p. 113, note; p. 153. Beren- 
son, Bernhard, Studies in Medieval Painting (New Haven, 1930), p. 57. 


LUCA DI TOME (Sienese School) 

“Predella”’ (Later half of fourteenth century). 

Tempera on wood. Height 81% inches; width 77 inches. 
Maitland F. Griggs, Esq., New York. 


This striking picture is unusually long (only a section is here repro- 
duced); it contains a series of four portraits with the Crucifixion in the 
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centre. Each picture is eight inches high and six inches wide, separated by 
quatrefoils of red and blue. The pictures are identified as Saint Francis, the 
Sorrowful Mother, the Crucifixion, Saint John, and Saint Dominic. The 
portrait of Saint Dominic shows him holding a lily in the left hand, while the 
right is extended in the act of preaching. He is facing toward the Crucifixion 
in the centre. 


American Art Galleries, Catalogue of the Ercole Canessa Sale (New York, 1914). Perkins, 
F. Mason, “Altre pitture di Luca di Tomé,” in Rassegna @ Arte (1924), p. 15. Berenson, 
Bernhard, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1932), p. 313. International Studio 
LXXXIX (1928), pp. 58, 59. 


BARNA DA SIENA (1340-1381). 
“Christ bearing His Cross.” 


Tempera on wood panel. Height 14 inches; width ro inches, including 
moulding. 


Frick Collection, New York. 


Originally this painting was attributed to Simone Martini, but of late it 
has been given to Barna da Siena by such authorities as Van Marle, Douglas, 
and Fairfax Murray, who base their attribution on Barna’s series of frescoes 
in the Collegiate Church of San Gimignano. Douglas calls it ‘‘a distinctive 
type, mournful, dignified, superhuman . . . by far the finest thing of the 
master’s achievement.” 

The majestic figure of the Man of Sorrows, clothed in a crimson robe 
and bearing His Cross, is silhouetted against a gold background, with border 
and halo exquisitely executed in tooled gold-leaf. In the lower left hand 
corner a Dominican friar is kneeling in prayer and adoration as he watches 
the Saviour mount the Hill of Calvary. The catalogue of the Benson Collec- 
tion suggests that this small figure is the portrait of the first owner, who com- 
missioned the picture for his own cell, The supposition is incorrect. ‘The Con- 
stitutions of the Friars Preachers, Book IV, Chapter IV, Number 610, say 
that the Friars should have no ornaments or profane images in their cells 
by way of decoration, but only a Crucifix and pictures or images of the 
Blessed Virgin and Saint Dominic. In other words, the cells are to have 
nothing smacking of vanity or ostentation. Since 1216, when the Order was 
founded, Dominicans individually have taken the vow of poverty. Hence no 
Dominican would have had, even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the temerity of commissioning an artist to paint a picture for his cell even 
though it be of a religious nature, much less to have himself portrayed in this 
manner. Lacking further information regarding the origin of this painting, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that Barna da Siena intended the black and 
white robed figure to represent Saint Dominic, although the usual symbols 
and halo are wanting. Every biography of the Saint emphasizes his devotion 
to Our Lord’s sufferings and death on the Cross. 

In Siena, the home of Catherine Benincasa, a contemporary of Barna, 
the Preaching Friars were well known and respected, and the memory of 
their founder was perpetuated in the Church of Saint Dominic. ‘The Domini- 
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cans of this Church as a corporate body could have ordered Barna to paint 
the picture for the sanctuary. 


Catalogue of the New Gallery Early Italian Art Exhibition (London, 1893-4), p. 13. Catalogue 
of Sienese Art Exhibition, Burlington Fine Arts Club (London, 1904), p. 57- Catalogue of the Vita s & 
Benson Collection (London, 1914), pp. 11, 12. Wan Marle, Raimond, The Development of 
Italian Schools of Painting (The Hague, 1923), I, p. 297. Crowe, J. A., and Cavalcaselle, 
G. B., A New History of Painting in Italy (London, 1908), p. 84,,note 1 by L. Douglas. Inter- 
national Studio LXXXIX (1928), pp. 78, 79. Edgell, G. H., History of Stenese Painting (New 
York, 1932), p. 162. 


LORENZO DI NICCOLO (c. 1370-1440). 

“Saints Dominic and Agnes” (c. 1410). 

Tempera on wood. Height 44 inches; width 2834 inches, including frames. 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Jarves Collection, Yale University. 


The Jarves Collection has two sets of these altar panels, each with two 
saints, this one with Saint Agnes and Saint Dominic, the other with Saint 
Augustine and Saint Lucy. The four paintings were attributed at one time 
to Orcagna, but Dr. Sirén in the Burlington Magazine, is of the opinion that 
they are the work of the Florentine, Lorenzo di Niccold. He says: “Even a 
comparison of the accompanying reproduction ought to show that these four 
saints are by a later master than Orcagna. They have the somewhat elon- 
gated, lanky structure which is common in Florentine Art in the time of 
Lorenzo Monaco. We shall probably not be far from wrong if we suggest as 
the master of these wings the little known, but quite talented painter, 
Lorenzo di Niccolé . . . the most independent and most conscientious of the 
numerous painters who crowded around Lorenzo Monaco at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century.” 

Above each saint in the pediments of the Gothic frames is the medal- 
lion of an Evangelist. 


Sirén, Osvald, Descriptive Catalogue of the Farves Collection (New Haven, 1916), p. 72. 


FRA ANGELICO (1387-1455). 
“Crucifixion Group.” 


‘Tempera transferred from wood to canvas. Height 1578 inches; width 2134 
inches. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


In this painting the Giottesque figure of Christ on the Cross is balanced 
by a palm tree on either side, instead of the crucified thieves. At the foot of 
the Cross, Mary Magdalen is kneeling with her arms extended to embrace 
the bleeding Feet. On her left kneels Saint Dominic, his hands joined in 
prayerful meditation, while on the opposite side Saint Thomas Aquinas 
kneels and writes about the scene before him. The three standing figures on 
the right hand side of the Cross are the Sorrowful Mother, Saint Augustine in 
a meditative mood, and probably his mother, Saint Monica. To the left 
hand side of the Cross stands Saint John, Saint Francis of Assisi, and Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary. In this picture, as in practically every other in which 
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the painter portrays Saint Dominic, the beard is omitted. Only in about two 
instances has he painted our Saint with a beard or given him an exaggerated 
ascetic appearance. 


ace Bryson, Catalogue of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, gth ed. (New York, 
1931), p. 6. 


GIOVANNI DI PAOLO (c. 1403-1482). 
**Paradise”’ (c. 1445). 


Tempera on wood, transferred to canvas. Height 1814 inches; width 157% 
inches. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


“Tt is one of the most joyous paintings in this country, perfect in line, 
color, and spirit.”” Thus Edgell describes this enchanting example of Sienese 
art. It is very much the same in conception and in rendition as another 
picture, ‘Reception in Paradise,” by the same artist, done in 1445, and now 
in the Gallery of Siena. But a comparison of the two paintings shows this one 
to be even finer in its wealth of delicate observation of flowers and animals. 
Unfortunately, this painting is not complete, it having at some time been 
cut on the right hand side, where an angel is taking one of the Elect by the 
hand towards the Golden Gate. From this Gate golden rays proceed, al- 
though the Gate is not visible. The loss of this porta is scarcely noticeable to 
the casual observer, because the general unity does not depend upon it. 

Some of the saints can be recognized. In the lower centre, the right 
hand figure in the black and white habit with a slightly bearded face is 
evidently Saint Dominic embracing another member of the Order, prob- 
ably Saint Thomas. In the left hand, centre, Saint Catherine of Siena is be- 
ing received into Paradise by an Angel. The top row shows two Franciscans 
embracing each other at the extreme left. In other groups we can distinguish 
a Carthusian monk, a Trappist, an angel receiving a pope, a cardinal and a 
youth, a bishop, perhaps Saint Augustine with his mother, Saint Monica, 
and several groups of young people. 


Catalogue of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York, 1931), pp. 137, 138. Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York), I, p. 165. 


CARLO CRIVELLI (1430-1493). 

“Saint Dominic” (after 1472). 

Tempera on wood. Height 38% inches; width 127 inches. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Among the considerable number of works by Crivelli that have come to 
America, this full length representation of Saint Dominic is probably one of 
the best. 


Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, I (1906), pp. 28, 29. Rushforth, G. McNeil, 
Carlo Crivelli (London, 1910), 93. Drey, Franz, Carlo Crivelli und Seine Schule (Miinchen, 


1927), p. 141, pl. LXI. 
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VITTORIO CRIVELLI (Venetian School). 

“Saint Dominic” (between 1481 and 1500). 

Tempera on wood. Height 26 inches; width 16 inches. 
Dan F. Platt, Esq., Englewood, N. J. 


Without the usual attributes of the lilies and book, it might be difficult 
to recognize this picture as of the founder of the Order of Preachers. The 
habit is black or dark brown, instead of white, and the star over his head is 
missing. Beneath the book may be discerned a cord and one knot, usually 
associated with Saint Francis and the Franciscans. The painting has not 
been very well preserved and shows evidence of re-touching. 


Rassegna d’ Arte 1908, p. 120. Berenson, Bernhard, Italian Painters of the Renavssance 
(Oxford, 1932), p. 163. 


FACOPO DEL SELLAIO (1442-1493). 

“Nativity with Seven Figures of Saints.” 

Tempera on panel. Height 1354 inches; width 24% inches. 
Philip Lehman, Esq. 


In this Nativity, the artist, influenced by Ghirlandaio both in color and 
composition, has grouped seven saints around the Infant Christ. The 
Blessed Mother has a green mantle over a red gown and a rich violet coiffure 
covers part of her golden hair. Saint Joseph is dressed in a blue bodice over 
which is a bright yellow cloak. With the exception of Saint John the Evangel- 
ist, who wears a scarlet mantle, the other saints are done in more subdued 
colors. The landscape is gay and luminous. 

Saints Francis and Dominic wear the religious habits peculiar to the 
organization each founded, and are in the act of embracing each other. The 
Renaissance artists have repeatedly represented this scene. History and 
tradition record three meetings between Saint Francis and Saint Dominic. 
The first took place in Rome, according to the ancient chronicler, Gerard de 
Frachet in his Vitae Fratrum, when Dominic went there in 1215 for papal ap- 
proval of his Order. One night while praying in the Basilica of Saint Peter 
he had a vision in which he saw Our Lord about to chastise the world for its 
many offenses against His commandments. The Blessed Mother interceded, 
saying that there were two men who would reform mankind and restore His 
teachings. She then introduced the two men, one of whom Dominic rec- 
ognized as himself, but the other was a stranger to him. The next day as he 
approached the Church of the Lateran to pray, he saw a man who appeared 
to be the same one of the vision. It was Francis of Assisi. Dominic eagerly 
embraced him, saying, ““You are my comrade. Let us stand together, and no 
foe shall prevail against us.” “After this,” continues the story, ‘‘and from 
that hour they became but one heart and one soul in God, and enjoined 
their sons to foster this brotherly spirit to the end of time.” 

The second meeting took place in Rome after Dominic had received 
the Bull of Pope Honorius m, approving his Order. The meeting occurred 
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in the house of Cardinal Ugolino, later Pope Gregory 1x, who canonized 
both Dominic and Francis. During this meeting, we are told, the saints and 
the cardinal discussed many spiritual things and many plans for spreading 
the faith. The third meeting also took place in Rome. It may represent, 
however, an extension or elaboration of the first meeting. It seems that while 
Dominic and Francis were praying together in the Church of the Lateran, 
Angelus, a convert from Judaism and a Carmelite Friar, came upon them. 
The three future saints saw in each other the bonds of holy friendship, and 
mutually greeting one another, they retired to speak of divine things. A 
fresco in the Church of the Carmelites in Paris represents this trinity of 
saints in tender embrace. Over the cell of Saint Dominic in the Santa Sabina 
Convent of the Dominicans at Rome, an inscription preserves the memory 
of this meeting in these words: ‘‘Here formerly the most holy men, Dominic, 
se and Angelus the Carmelite, passed the night speaking of heavenly 
things. 


Lehman, R., Catalogue of the Philip Lehman Collection (Paris, 1928). 


DOMENICO MORONE (1442-1508 ?). 

“Miracle of Saint Dominic”’ (fifteenth century). 

Canvas transferred from panel. Height 14 inches; width 174 inches. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


While in Rome, sometime during 1219 or 1220, Saint Dominic en- 
closed the nuns of his obedience in the Convent of San Sisto. On Ash Wednes- 
day, 1220, he, in the presence of Cardinal Ugolino Orsini (later Pope 
Gregory 1x) and the Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum, received the professions 
of the Sisters. During this ceremony, word was brought to Cardinal Orsini 
that his young nephew, Napoleon Orsini, had fallen from his horse and had 
been instantly killed. The grief-stricken Cardinal whispered the sad news to 
Dominic, who ordered the body of the boy brought into the convent. The 
corpse was laid upon the chapel floor, while Dominic read the Mass for the 
day. When the Holy Sacrifice was finished, he stood over the prostrate form 
and said in a loud voice, ““Young man, Napoleon, I say to thee, arise in the 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” In the sight of all present, the youth arose 
without any sign of injury and was restored to his uncle by Saint Dominic. 

This miracle inspired several Renaissance painters. Berenson attributes 
this particular representation, which is among the best, to the Veronese 
painter, Domenico Morone. The surrounding buildings of the San Sisto 
convent are seen in pink stucco, and the small patches of sky are in gold. 
At the right of the picture Saint Dominic is seen restoring the young man to 
life, and in the centre he is presenting him to his uncle, Cardinal Orsini, and 
his retainers, dressed in colorful garb. 

Sirén, Osvald, and Brockwell, Maurice W., Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Italian 
Primitives in Aid of the American War Relief (New York, 1917), pp. 130, 288. Catalogue of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York, 1926), 243. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
XVII (1922), 103; XVIII (1923), 242. 
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URBANO DA CORTONA (d. 1504). 
“Saint Dominic” (late fifteenth century). 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


This is one of the few old statues of Saint Dominic in the United States. 
Bulletin of the Worcester Art Museum, VIII (1927), Pp: 32, 33: 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA UTILI (called DA FAENZE) (d. 1515). 
“Nativity with Saints and Donors” (c. 1500). 

Oil on panel. Height 77 inches; width 72 inches. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc., New York. 


Many paintings of the Renaissance period were “‘votive pictures”’; that 
is, they were commissioned in fulfillment of a promise to have such a work 
done in thanksgiving for some unusual spiritual favor. This “Nativity” may 
be such a picture. It is a most interesting piece of work, not only because it is 
representative of Florentine naturalism, but because of its symbolic and al- 
legorical composition. The semi-circular group of eight figures kneeling in 
adoration before the Infant Saviour have been identified as follows: begin- 
ning at the left, the donor of the painting, his son, Saint Dominic, the youth- 
ful Saint John the Baptist, the Blessed Virgin, Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint 
Louis of Toulouse, and the donor’s wife. Several descriptions of the painting 
identify Saint Francis as Saint Anthony of Padua, with no reason, except 
perhaps because the stigmata are lacking. But the whole demeanor, the 
symbols, and the schematic closeness to Saint Dominic proclaim the figure 
to be Saint Francis of Assisi. The bishop next to him has wrongly been called 
Saint Louis of France, probably because of the fleur-de-lis sprinkled on his 
cope. Rather it is a Franciscan bishop, Saint Louis of Toulouse. 

Immediately behind this group of kneeling figures is the artist’s sym- 
bolic conception of the ruined stable at Bethlehem. In the landscape to the 
left, Saint Christopher is seen carrying the Holy Child across the river wind- 
ing away in the distance. On the right the landscape is made up of two 
themes; first, a distant view of Florence showing the Duomo, Campanile, 
Baptistry, the Church of Santa Maria Novella, Bargello, Palazzo Vecchio, 
and other buildings; second, a nearer scene depicts five Roman horsemen 
watching the martyrdom of Saint Sebastian. 

As in the case of so many pictures of the period, we know nothing about ' 
the origin of this painting — why it was painted, for whom, and only in 1906 
did we know by whom. So a few conjectures may be allowed until some 
other supposition is better proved. Saint Dominic probably was the patron 
saint of the donor and his son, and Saints Francis and Louis the patrons of 
the donatrice, through whom this pious family petitioned the Christ Child 
for some sorely needed spiritual or temporal favor. The Blessed Mother was 
introduced as the Mediator Gratiae, the channel of all heavenly blessings. In 
order not to be left out of the picture, Giovanni Battista Utili placed his 
patron saint, John the Baptist, in the adoring group. Since a distant view of 
Florence occupies a part of the painting, it was probably the native city of 
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the donor and his family, and the Dominican Church of Santa Maria 
Novella, their parish church for which the painting was executed. 


Fry, Roger E., “On a Florentine Picture of the Nativity” in The Burlington Magazine, 
VII (1905), p. 70 ff. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI (1430-1516). 

“Saint Dominic” (c. 1505). 

Oil on panel. Height 1714 inches; width 1114 inches. 
P. Jackson Higgs, Inc., New York. 


_ Giambellini has caught and brought out the contemplative spirit of 
Saint Dominic in this splendid representation. It has been suggested that he 
used an acquaintance among his friar friends to sit for this picture, since he 
went “out of the way to emphasize the features and the character of that 
sitter he has done.” But the thin reddish beard, the slightly sunken cheeks, 
the “burning color of the face,’ and the long delicate fingers, seem to indi- 
cate that Giambellini followed the early description of the Saint. The picture 
is signed JOANNES BELLINUS, but bears no date. Professor Adolfo 
Venturi places it about 1505. If this is correct, the artist was seventy-five 
years old when he executed this work. 

Der Cicerone, June, 1929. Burlington Magazine, LV (1929), Pl. 1V. The Antiquarian, April, 
1931. Gronau, George, Giovanni Bellin’ (Stuttgart, Berlin, 1930), p. 143. 


FRANCESCO GRANACCI (1447-1543). 

**Pieta” (c. 1530). 

Panel. Height 771% inches; width 63% inches. 

Gallery of Fine Arts, Jarves Collection, Yale University. 


Fra Bartolomeo, a Dominican artist, was accredited with this deeply 
sympathetic ‘‘Deposition from the Cross” in the old catalogue of the Jarves 
Collection. In the later catalogue, Dr. Sirén says: ““The picture shows most 
plainly the influence of Fra Bartolomeo and Andrea del Sarto; the former 
seems to have determined the figure group, the latter the landscape, but the 
single figures reveal the hand of Granacci. The painter’s style is particularly 
evident in the young and mild face of Mary Magdalene and in Christ’s type 
and His hands with the bent fingers. . . . Another Pieta by Granacci at 
Quintole near Florence was conceived very much in the same way. The 
picture should hardly be dated before the end of the second decade of the 
sixteenth century.” 


Sirén, Osvald, Descriptive Catalogue of the Jarves Collection (New Haven, 1916), pp. 191, 
192. Berenson, Bernhard, Florentine Paintings of the Renaissance (New York 1908), p. 145. 


RIDOLFO GHIRLANDAIO (1483-1561). 

‘Madonna Enthroned between Saint Dominic and Saint Jerome.” 
Panel. Height 8214 inches; width 8136 inches. 

Gallery of Fine Arts, Jarves Collection, Yale University. 
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The Misericordia of Florence was an association, or guild, founded in 
1244 and surviving to the present day, whose members from all ranks of 
society charitably bind themselves to perform works of mercy, such as 
taking care of the burial services for the dead, and even acting as an am- 
bulance corps to carry the sick and injured to hospitals. When on duty, the 
members wear a garb which completely envelops and disguises them. The 
cowl over the head has two holes for the eyes. It was probably a branch of 
this guild that commissioned Ridolfo to paint this Madonna enthroned. 
For on the front of the dais (or is it a tomb?) on which she is sitting, four 
representatives of this confraternity kneel in prayer before a crucifix. 


Sirén, Osvald, Descriptive Catalogue of the farves Collection (New Haven, 1916), pp. 189, 
1go. Berenson, Bernhard, Florentine Painters of the Renaissance (New York, 1908), p. 140. 


VINCENZO CIVERCHIO (1470-1544). 

“Madonna of Mercy” (sixteenth century). 

Tempera on wood. Height 72 inches; width 44 inches. 
Dan F. Platt, Esq. 


There is a story that has been current in the Order of Preachers for 
several hundred years to the effect that at one time Saint Dominic wished to 
know the future sanctity of members of his Order. During a vision in which 
the Blessed Mother appeared to him, he made his request known to her, and 
was quite saddened when he saw no Dominicans around her. Smiling at his 
disappointment, she gently lifted the ends of her blue mantle and revealed 
to Dominic hosts of black and white robed men and women. “Under Our 
Lady’s mantle” has long been the inspiring theme of poet and artist alike, 
and seems to have found expression in this “Madonna of Mercy,” attributed 
by Mr. Platt to Civerchio of Brescia, and reproduced here for the first time. 
It was acquired for the Platt collection from a dealer in Venice in 1909. 

It is a large, well-preserved altar panel, warm in color, but severely 
symmetrical. Saint Dominic, with an eight pointed star on his forehead, 
holds up the right side of Our Lady’s mantle, and Saint Peter Martyr of 
Verona, with a sword imbedded in his head (the symbol of his martyrdom), 
holds up the left side of the mantle. Beneath the robe in the lower left hand 
corner there are five ecclesiastics, a pope, a cardinal, and three bishops, 
They may be Dominicans. In the opposite corner there is a king, a prince, 
and three other royal personages; all probably Dominican tertiaries. Both 
the pope and the king hold rosaries and red roses in their hands. At the top 
of the painting, God the Father and two angels are releasing arrows signify- 
ing the wrath of God about to descend upon the earth. 


Rassegna d Arte, September, 1911, p. 149. 


EL GRECO (DOMENICO THEOTOCOPULI) (1545-1614). 
“Saint Dominic” (c. 1597-1602). 

Oil on canvas. Height 29 inches; width 23% inches. 
Hispanic Society of America, New York. 
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El Greco painted at least four pictures of Saint Dominic in an attitude 
of prayer before a crucifix. Besides this one, which belongs to the Hispanic 
Society of America, there is one very similar to it in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, described below, another in the Cathedral of Toledo, Spain, 
and another owned by A. Sanz Bremon of Valencia, Spain. 

Trapier, Elizabeth du Gue, El Greco (Hispanic Society Notes and Monographs, New 
York, 1925), Pl. XIX. Trapier, Elizabeth du Gue, Catalogue of Paintings (XVI, XVII, XVIII 
centuries) in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America (New York, 1929). Mayer, A. L., 
Domenico Theotocopuli, El Greco (Miinchen, 1926) p. 37, No. 223a. 


EL GRECO (DOMENICO THEOTOCOPULI) (1545-1614). 
“Apparition of the Virgin” (between 1597-1603). 

Oil on canvas. Height 391% inches; width 24 inches. 

Mrs. J. Horace Harding, New York. 


__ This picture would be more correctly titled: “Apparition of the Virgin 
giving the Rosary to Saint Dominic.” It has for its theme the ancient tradi- 
tion in the Dominican Order that sometime, between 1205 and 1216, while 
Saint Dominic was preaching against the Albigensian heretics in southern 
France, the Blessed Virgin Mary appeared to him in a vision, holding in her 
hand a chaplet divided into fifteen decades of beads, which she bade him 
to pray and to preach as a means of winning back the heretics to the Church. 

Burlington Magazine, XXII (1913), p. 241. Mayer, August L., Domenico Theotocopult, 
El Greco (Miinchen, 1926) No. 227a, Pl. LXII. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
XXVIII (1928), p. 39. 


EL GRECO (DOMENICO THEOTOCOPULI) (1548-1614). 
“Saint Dominic’’ (1600-1604). 

Oil on canvas. Height 4134 inches; width 331% inches. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 

There is very little difference in design between this “Saint Dominic” 
and the one in the Hispanic Society of America. The Museum’s painting is 
much lighter in tone, however, and the face is more brilliantly illuminated. 
But it does not seem to have the completeness and finesse of its counterpart 
in New York. The painting is signed. 


Madsen, Karl, Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings (Copenhagen, 1920), p. 68. Mayer, 
A. L., Domenico Theotocopuli, El Greco (Miinchen, 1926), p. 37. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1770). 
“Madonna and Child with Saints Dominic and Hyacinth.” 
Oil on canvas. Height 108 inches; width 54 inches. 
Chicago Art Institute, Ryerson Collection, Chicago. 
In this altar piece Tiepolo has enthroned the Blessed Mother, robed in 


scarlet and blue with a white veil over her head, and holding the Infant 
Christ, Who has a rosary in His hand. The pedestal or throne upon which 
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the Madonna is sitting is covered with a white and gold hanging, richly 
decorated with fifteen circular medallions depicting the fifteen meditations 
of the Rosary. The Child is offering the Rosary to Saint Dominic, who has. 
the Gospels in his right hand and the lily stalk in his left, while the left 
sandled foot rests upon a globe. Just the head of a white hound is shown at. 
Saint Dominic’s foot, looking at the celestial vision. The kneeling figure to 
the left of the painting is probably Saint Hyacinth, the Apostle of Poland, 
holding in his covered right hand a monstrance containing the Blessed. 
Sacrament. In the lives of Saint Hyacinth we read that he always bore a 
tender devotion to the Mother of God, and she in turn bestowed upon him 
countless favors. Some time between 1231 and 1240, while he was in the 
Dominican Convent at Kiev, Russia, the Cuman Tartars broke in and the 
community with Saint Hyacinth leading them were compelled to take 
flight. The Saint took the Blessed Sacrament in the monstrance and was. 
half way down the church when he was suddenly inspired to take also a. 
large alabaster statue of the Blessed Mother, which became remarkably 
light as he lifted it from the pedestal. He is thus often distinguished in art,, 
holding a monstrance in his right hand and a statue of Our Lady in his left. 

There is a possibility, too, that Tiepolo might have intended this. 
Dominican to represent Saint Thomas Aquinas, who is often referred to as 
the “Bard of the Blessed Sacrament’’ because of his office of Corpus Christi and 
his hymns composed in honor of the Blessed Sacrament which are sung at 
Benediction. 

We may note here two details of this painting which are not in con- 
formity with Dominican tradition. Tiepolo has placed sandals on the feet of 
both Saints, while it has almost been a canon of Dominicanism from the 
foundation that all members of the Order should wear shoes. The other 
error of Tiepolo’s observation is to place the rosary on the right side of 
Saint Hyacinth. It is always worn from the belt on the left. 

Molmenti, G., Tiepolo: La Vie et L’Oeuvre du Peintre (Paris, 1911), p. 201, pl. 205. 
Kleinberger Galleries, Catalogue of One Hundred and Fifty Paintings by Old Masters (New York, 


1911). Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, VII (1913), p. 45. Catalogue of the Martin A. 
Ryerson Loan Collection of Paintings and Sculptures (Privately printed, Chicago). 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1770). 
“Institution of the Rosary” (1737). 

Oil on canvas. Height 38 inches; width 19 inches. 
Chicago Art Institute, Ryerson Collection. 


In 1737 Tiepolo received his first important commission — to decorate: 
the interior of the Church of Santa Maria dei Gesuati in Venice. During 
this year he submitted various studies of his contemplated work for ap-- 
proval. ‘This painting, representing the victory of the Church over the Al- 
bigensian heresy, is a rough study for the central panel of the ceiling of the: 
Church. It shows the deep influence of Michelangelo and Veronese, and the- 


composition was probably suggested by Veronese’s ceiling piece, “Faith,” in 
the Doge’s Palace. 
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Saint Dominic occupies the central position, distributing rosaries 
which he receives from a white robed, yellow winged angel back of him. A 
little cherub descending seems to be the messenger, relaying the rosaries 
from the Divine Infant and the Blessed Virgin, dressed in blue and dull rose 
colored garments, to the angel on earth who is helping the Saint. A mother, 
to the left, holding her little child, has just received her rosary. At her left is 
a man kissing the ground in thanksgiving and holding a rosary in his hand. 
Behind him is another man, perhaps the Doge himself, with arm out- 
stretched to receive a chaplet. To the right of the picture is an old woman 
and a child reciting the Rosary, and back of them several old men dressed 
as pilgrims. Just beneath the platform on which Saint Dominic stands is a 
white hound, symbolic of the Order of Preachers. On the broad bottom 
step which forms a cornice for the structure dimly outlined below, are two 
men, one a soldier with his beads in his hand, leaning nonchalantly upon his 
elbow, and a companion stripped to the waist showing a muscular back. 

In the finished ceiling piece in the Church of the Gesuati, some changes 
and elaborations of the study have been made. The white hound has been 
moved from the parapet to the extreme left lower corner. One of the figures 
at the right was changed to represent Pope Saint Pius V, ““The Dominican 
Pope of the Rosary.”’ The small figure at the right was changed to a young 
man who leans over the parapet to watch the fall of the three agonized 
figures writhing among serpents as they go down to the infernal regions. 
Another study for the Gesuati ceiling, but earlier than the Ryerson study, 
is in the Berlin Museum. 

Molmenti, P., Tiepolo: La Vie et L’Ocuvre du Peintre (Paris, 1911), pl. 27. Katalog des 


Kaiser Frederich Museums (Berlin, 1921). Catalogue of the Martin A. Ryerson Loan Collection of 
Paintings and Sculptures (Privately printed, Chicago), pp. 56-59. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1770). 
‘Saint Dominic in Glory”’ (c. 1737). 

Oil on canvas. Height 15% inches; width 1914 inches. 
John G. Johnson Collection. 


This is another rough, unfinished cartoon by Tiepolo for the fresco on 
the ceiling of the Church of Santa Maria dei Gesuati in Venice, visualizing 
the entrance of Saint Dominic into heaven, guided and supported by a num- 
ber of angels and cherubs. In the lower right hand corner an angel makes 
obeisance at the glorious sight, and in the lower left hand corner may be 
seen the world and an abandoned lily. Just above the globe is a cherub 
carrying a rosary. A star is faintly visible over Saint Dominic’s head. 

Berenson, Bernhard, Catalogue of Italian Paintings in the Fohnson Collection (Philadelphia, 
1913), I, p. 189. 
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The Liturgical Directions of 
Saint Charles Borromeo 


The Reverend MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


Introductory Essay * 


IT IS impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the labors and influence of Saint Charles Bor- 
romeo in the practical working out of the Counter- 
Reformation. As Papal Secretary of State under 
Pope Pius IV (who was his uncle) during the final 
re-assembly of the Council of Trent, as Papal 
Legate to all Italy shortly after its close, and as 
Archbishop of Milan, his whole ecclesiastical life 
was spent as a Catholic Reformer, one of the great- 
est that that era of reform produced. Of his influ- 
ence on the final sessions of the Council, of his 
work in connection with the revision of the Brev- 
iary and Missal, of his acts as Legate, it is not our 
intention to speak at this moment; nor shall we 
concern ourselves with his sweeping reforms in the 
moral and disciplinary affairs of his archdiocese. 
Our study will be concentrated upon his liturgical 
reforms, and, for lack of space, we must focus 
attention on only a small, but significant, part of 
these. Significant not only because they brought 
about a drastic change in the mode of Divine 
Worship in his own time and in his own province, 
but because they have served as the detailed 
foundation of subsequent legislation right down 
to our own day. 

It must be remembered that, until the codifi- 
cation of Canon Law in 1918, the Corpus Furis 
Canonict was almost entirely composed of Conciliar 
and Synodal Decrees. A glance at the footnotes 
in the New Code shows the roots of our present 
Ecclesiastical Law firmly embedded in the humus 
of just such provincial legislation as that which 
Saint Charles effected in his seven Synods, in 
extension and explanation and application of the 


* The importance of Saint Charles Borromeo’s reforms in 
liturgical matters, as almost constituting a model for legislation 
since, is so great that tt has long been the hope of the Editors of 
LirurcicaL Arts that they might induce a competent scholar 
to present to the English speaking Catholic public an authoritative 
account of this reform. A mere translation would scarcely be useful, 
on account of the nature of Saint Charles’s work; and it would 
have to be excessively voluminous. Father Chapman, the Editor 
of the ACOLYTE, has agreed to undertake this work, and we here 
present the first chapter of his treatise. Subsequent chapters will 
deal with the altar, the sacristy, vestments, the baptismal font, the 
confessional, church building in general, and the Borromean influ- 


more general rulings of Trent. The Acta of Milan 
served as a model for other Synods; the approval 
of Rome gave force to them. If even to-day, with 
Canon Law codified for the whole Church, the 
statutes of Dioceses are in large part a reiteration 
of the general law, it is easy to see how the acts 
of so important a see as Milan, and of so recog- 
nized an exponent of the reform as Saint Charles 
would speedily enlarge a sphere of influence al- 
ready of sufficient prestige. Besides this there was 
the detailed and circumstantial character of his 
legislation, a novelty at that time, standing out in 
sharp distinction to the previously prevailing 
generalizations and laxity. Especially is this true 
of his enactments regarding the conduct of Divine 
Worship, its place and its accessories. 


PERHAPS nothing could so emphasize the impor- 
tance, in the mind of the Church, of liturgical 
propriety as the fact that in the midst of the 
tremendously pressing business of reforms which 
extended from the regulation of the morals of the 
clergy to the instruction of confirmands, Saint 
Charles should feel it necessary to fill so many 
pages of the Acta of his Archdiocese with cere- 
monial directions. No detail was too small to 
escape his solicitous eye; the very dimensions of 
the punctures of the gratings in the confessional 
are prescribed, the width of chasubles measured 
to a finger’s breadth. Nor is there evident in any 
of this minute description the slightest air of 
pedantry. He was too big a man for that. Rather 
the stature of the liturgy is emphasized. The wor- 
ship of God, the arrangement and adornment of 
the place where it is offered, are matters of impor- 
tance because of the Divine End to which they 
tend. Nothing that pertains to them can be insig- 


ence on the liturgical movement. The publication will extend over 
two years. The chapters which deal with specific subjects will be 
copiously documented with quotations from the writings of Saint 
Charles, both in Latin and in English. If any reader has any 
criticisms or suggestions to make with regard to specific matters in 
these articles, we shall esteem it a favor to hear from him, since 
eventually Father Chapman’s work may receive publication in 
book form, and such suggestions will be most helpful in this con- 
nection. We are indebted to Mr Bernard Peebles for securing the 
portrait of Saint Charles which serves as an illustration for this 
first chapter. — Eptrors’ Note. 
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nificant. Perhaps by insisting upon them the 
Saint sought to impress upon his clergy the dig- 
nity of the Opus Dei in all its aspects. Nor can any 
student of the history of those times be unaware of 
the necessity of such insistence. If there was, to 
put the most charitable construction upon his- 
torical data, laxity of morals, decadence of disci- 
pline, irregularity in ecclesiastical manners, there 
must also have been wild anarchy in liturgical 
observance. It was not a matter of specifying the 
relative importance of various reforms, but rather 
of carrying out a sweeping regeneration of clergy 
and laity in every department of their religious 
life. And, like the good psychologist that he was, 
Saint Charles saw that an all but military precis- 
ion in the performance of Divine Worship could 
not but react favorably upon the general morale. 
His task was to raise the general tone of Catholic 
life, and so to refute the false imputations of the 
enemies of the Catholic Church in their reitera- 
tion of the ‘proof text’: “‘by their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 

And there was much in the carelessness of the 
times that seemed to support the contention of 
Protestants that the life had gone out of contem- 
porary Catholicism and that the only possible 
reformation must come through the utter uproot- 
ing of mediaeval Catholic faith and practice, and 
returning to the simple truths of the Gospels and 
what they fancied the true spiritual worship of 
the primitive Church to have been. They saw, for 
example, that Holy Mass was offered in a slovenly 
and irreverent manner, and drew the conclusion 
that it didn’t matter very much after all; from 
which it was but a step to a denial of the doctrinal 
truths connected with the Holy Sacrifice. Some- 
thing of the same thought may be in the mind of 
Protestants to-day when they assume that Catho- 
lics do not really believe in the doctrine of the 
Real Presence because they are irreverent or 
casual in the performance of ceremonies. And 
certainly it is good pedagogy to insist on the 
meticulous carrying out of the ceremonial direc- 
tions of the liturgy as one of the surest methods of 
inculcating that doctrine, not only in the minds 
of our own people but in those more or less well- 
disposed brethren of other names and other 
faiths who occasionally enter our churches. 

Saint Charles had to deal with Protestants in 
their pristine vigor, as well as Catholics who had 
lamentably lost zeal. In legislating for the conduct 
of worship in his province he undoubtedly had in 
mind the confutation of enemies as well as the 
edification of the faithful. He knew that the light 
of faith could not shine forth, to guide the errant 
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feet of those who were straying, unless the glass 
of the lantern were kept clean and bright; he 
knew that a united front, in details no less than 
in principles, was absolutely necessary in view of 
the already apparent divisions of the new Sec- 
taries; he knew that to the popular mind the 
Church is but the larger image of the church of 
the parish. Not that there was anything super- 
ficial about the reform which he undertook and 
to so large an extent carried out in his province, 
the reform of worship no less than the reform of 
faith and morals. All reforms are, in their very 
nature, educative, just as the conditions which 
cry for reformation are the result of ignorance. 
The reformer, true or false, must be a teacher, 
and the idea of teaching by example is certainly 
not new. Object lessons strike deeper than oratory. 
A clean, carefully appointed church is not usually 
associated with doctrinal laxity. And it may 
preach a more eloquent sermon than ever its 
pastor could. 

There was also, one may reasonably suppose, 
in the mind of Saint Charles a realization of the 
dire need of uniformity in practice as well as in 
doctrine. Local ‘‘uses” had been the rule, rather 
than the exception, almost up to his own time. 
The imposition of the Roman books and the 
Roman ceremonies had by no means reached 
completion, as a study of the Pre-Reformation 
English service books, for example, amply shows. 
The Mass was the Mass everywhere, of course. 
But such a province as that of Milan, with 
its mixture of Roman and Ambrosian Rites, 
naturally exemplified the dangers of variety un- 
controlled by authority. And in view of the divi- 
sive tendencies of the contemporary Protestantism, 
in matters of worship no less than of doctrine, 
uniformity was of the first importance to Catholics. 
It was not merely a matter of cleaning up church 
buildings that had fallen into decrepitude. Rather 
it was imperative to insist on, say, the essential 
importance of Baptism by teaching and instruc- 
tion, by controversially refuting the errors of false 
doctrine regarding it, and, not incidentally but 
as an integral part of the educative program, by 
carefully renovating the baptistries and fonts 
of the archdiocese, by making them, so far as 
architecturally possible, all alike, and so inculcat- 
ing the teaching of the “one Baptism for the 
remission of sins.” 

The Sacrament of Penance had been, and was, 
a focal point of attack. Saint Charles thought it 
worth his while, besides insisting on due qualifi- 
cation on the part of confessors and careful expo- 
sition of the doctrine regarding the Sacrament on 
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the part of preachers, to see to it that confes- 
sionals were properly constructed, in such wise 
that calumnies might easily be refuted by the 
simple expedient of exhibiting the “box” to those 
who might be misled by scurrilous storles; and at 
the same time by this method real abuses might 
be abated. The use of the Holy Oils, scriptural 
though it admittedly was, had been misrepre- 
sented by the Protestant preachers; Saint Charles 
insisted that the oils be more carefully preserved 
and handled, to the end that the Church’s teaching 
regarding them might be better understood. But 
it was upon the altar and the ceremonies of Holy 
Mass, as the ultimate abomination of the “re- 
formed religion” and the palladium of the true, 
that he centred his attention. Did the heretics 
‘wrest the Scripture” in such “proof texts” as the 
cone about fruits? Very well then; he would turn 
the edge of their criticism by having every least 
altar in his archdiocese so obviously a holy thing, 
so immaculately clean, so carefully (if not artis- 
tically) adorned and cared for that no one, how- 
ever captious, could see it and doubt for a moment 
that it was an altar, a place of honor, of sacrifice, 
of liturgical worship, no common table, apt for 
the mutilated rites of a commemorative supper, 
‘but the centre and inspiration of Catholic life, 
the shrine of God’s indwelling presence, another 
Calvary. 


‘THE method of Catholic reform has always been 
the restatement of doctrine in such form as to 
refute the false teaching of heretics. Definition is 
hardly necessary until details have been ques- 
tioned. In the sphere of morals, reform has al- 
ways been sought in the inculcation of virtue, the 
‘careful prescription of discipline for those not 
amenable to philosophic exhortation, the awaken- 
ing of zeal. Discipline is hardly necessary until 
‘ideals have become obscured. Similar principles 
may always be discerned at work in any revision 
or reformation of the Church’s rules of worship. 
‘Upon the basic and essential forms of the sacra- 
mental rites, an elaborate and ornamental struc- 
‘ture has been raised through the centuries. 
Always there has been the danger that essentials 
might be swamped by details, yet, when some- 
‘thing like that has occurred, the remedy has al- 
ways been sought, practically, in the clarification 
-of details so as to bring out the underlying struc- 
ture, to make its basic forms more apparent. 
Detail which was not calculated to do this, detail 
that was merely ornamental, detail that was not 
pertinent, but only the accretion of custom, was 
ruthlessly cut away. 


The purpose of the Catholic Church in pre- 
scribing minutiae of ceremonial was never aes- 
thetic, was always practical, even when most 
serving symbolism, always expressive of doctrine, 
even when incidentally and inevitably enhancing 
the beauty of the pageant externally produced 
by the performance of ceremonies. Beauty is, so 
to speak, a by-product, an incidental to the 
proper performance of the prescribed rites. But 
it is interesting and important to note in passing 
that, when the rites are performed as prescribed, 
beauty is an inevitable concomitant. And when 
the ceremonies of Holy Church are carried out 
without due attention to the rules and regulations, 
truly “artistic” effects are notably lacking. “Chis, 
also, may have been in the mind of Saint Charles 
when he laid down his legislation. None was more 
conversant than he with the prevailing careless- 
ness in the carrying out of the ceremonies of 
religion; and his vision was clear of a unified, 
authorized, carefully and reverently conducted 
worship, in churches and at altars so constructed 
as to exemplify the underlying principles of Cath- 
olic usage. 

Not the least of which was the principle of 
obedience to authority, without which no public 
worship worthy of the name is possible. Even the 
Protestants of his time, and for some generations 
to follow, recognized at least dimly the necessity 
of some norm of worship, as do their more modern 
descendants who have in our own time come back 
in a measurable degree to a typical and more or 
less settled and prescribed form of service. One 
does not mean to imply that the differences in 
local uses in the Catholic Church were either so 
many or so important as to obscure the real unity 
of worship. Just as, in our own day, one may wit- 
ness the performance of various rites: Roman, 
Dominican, Ambrosian, Mozarabic, to say noth- 
ing of the Oriental Rites, without ever mistaking 
the Mass for something it is not; so in the variety 
of usages, the accretion of unauthorized detail, 
the limitations imposed by poverty, and the far 
more serious curtailments of carelessness and in- 
difference, there was never any doubt as to what 
the Church meant when she entered upon the 
conduct of Public Worship. And what she meant 
was far other than the significance of the new he- 
retical services gradually forming themselves out- 
side her pale. But the very fact that there were 
other forms of religious service, opposed to hers, 
made it imperative that she declare, both ver- 
bally and by example, exactly what she meant by 
her services. That meant reform; and since the 
principles of her worship needed no reforma- 
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SAINT CHARLES BORROMEO AT SUPPER, FROM A PAINTING BY CRESPI 


tion, could indeed be subject to no change, being 
divine, the only way in which she could accentu- 
ate her oral instruction was by attending to the 
details of the performance of her ancient cere- 
monies. 

This, by her very nature, the Catholic Church 
could do no otherwise than by authoritative 
legislation. The (Ecumenical Council had en- 
acted doctrinal and moral decrees, and at least by 
implication had inaugurated the ceremonial re- 
forms which Saint Charles (and he was by no 
means alone in this, though facile princeps) set about 
carrying out in the spirit of the Council, by means 
of provincial and other synodal action. It is 
highly significant that there was no authoritative 
Missale Romanum until the Council of Trent left 
in the hands of the Pope the charge of seeing to 
the revision of a Catechism, Breviary, and Missal. 
Saint Charles’ work in connection with the Brevi- 
ary and Missal is too well known to need more 
than mention here. How much of his work re- 
mained in the final publication authorized by 
Saint Pius v it is for the liturgiologists to say. But 
since the first printed edition of the Roman Missal 
emanated from Milan (1474), the student is not 
surprised to find evidences of the work of Saint 
Charles in the first Missal actually imposed upon 
the Universal Church as of obligation. 

The Caeremoniale Romanum and the Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum already existed in Saint Charles’ 
day, though they were by no means old. Inter- 
pretation rather than promulgation was his con- 
tribution to the use of them. For the rest, local 
uses, carrying over into the new régime in cus- 
toms if not in rites, had to be brought into line 
with the forthcoming and inevitable decrees 
which would so soon impose the Roman Rite 
upon the Universal Church. The interest of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan in this book is all 
the more remarkable when one considers that his 
own archdiocese was exempted from accepting 
the new Missal by the antiquity of its own 
Ambrosian Rite. Not the least interesting sidelight 
upon the work (to say nothing of the character) 
of Saint Charles is the conscientious manner in 
which he legislated for churches using the Roman 
Rite no less carefully (one had almost said, even 
‘more carefully) than for those retaining the 
Ambrosian. 


TO HIS sense of the value and need of liturgical 
reform, his appreciation of the expository and 
educative function of ceremonial, and his thor- 
oughly Catholic insistence on unity under au- 
thority, Saint Charles added the equally Catholic 
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characteristic of practicality, which is a special 
note of the ceremonial actions of the Church. 
Nothing is done merely for effect, or for symbol- 
ism, or even for its teaching or devotional value. 
Under the most ornate ceremony is at least a 
vestige of some practical and necessary purpose 
which is, or was formerly, subserved by the action. 
With the changes of ecclesiastical style some cere- 
monies, to be sure, have become practically mean- 
ingless, however edifying their symbolic meaning 
may still be [the classic example is the holding up 
of the edges of the chasuble by the ministers during 
incensation, etc., quite unnecessary with our 
lamentably curtailed ‘‘modern” vestments]; but 
for all of them there was, originally, a utilitarian 
purpose, as Dr Frere has so admirably pointed 
out, and as I have endeavoured to amplify in 
another publication. Not one of the prescriptions 
of Saint Charles but has a practical purpose in 
view. There is nothing arbitrary about his direc- 
tions. If, for example, the chrism and oil of cate- 
chumens are to be kept in the font cover, it is be- 
cause, in most churches, they will only be used in 
connection with the administration of Baptism. 
A mystical or symbolical meaning may be evolved 
by the devout quite properly and appropriately, 
but the underlying purpose of the direction is 
utilitarian. If he prescribes a balustrade at the 
entrance of the sanctuary, it is not merely to em- 
phasize the sacredness of the enclosure, but for the 
practical purpose of keeping the laity out of a 
portion of the church they have no right in, and, 
incidentally, to furnish a support for the less 
sturdy communicants. In the course of the fol- 
lowing chapters I shall venture, from time to 
time, to call attention to this aspect of certain of 
the Saint’s enactments. 

I hope to show, in the terminal essay of this 
series, the influence of the Borromean Directions 
upon our contemporary Liturgical Movement. 
In studying the selections I have made from the 
Directions themselves, with the accompanying 
comment, it would be well to keep in mind, while 
ploughing through the mass of detail, what has 
already been said regarding the principles that 
motivated the Saint’s reforms. To this may now be 
added: a word regarding the working out of the 
ecclesiastical ‘case law’ in liturgical matters, 
which was the basis of subsequent legislation until 
the time of the promulgation of the new Code, 
which itself continued many of the old rules. 

Even in the smallest diocese the influence of the 
cathedral church is marked. Here in America we 
are used to seeing its architectural progeny scat- 
tered far and wide, its ceremonial inaccuracies 
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perpetuated, its customs, good and bad, prevail- 
ing in the least appropriate places. Such copying 
may be, often is, entirely unauthorized, but it 
nevertheless is a fact. Add to this the tendency of 
the younger clergy to imitate even the manner- 
isms of their boyhood pastors; the conservatism 
of the nuns, who have far more to do with cere- 
monies than they ought. To this add again the 
persistence of national custom, sometimes in 
conformity to the general law of the Church, 
sometimes not, and you have the practical founda- 
tion of what, in time, becomes a sort of local use. 
Some regulation is obviously necessary to control 
all this, to curb abuses and legalize desirable 
observances. The Congregations which grew up 
in Rome were, at first, intended to do this for the 
churches of that city; and, as the use of the city 
spread, quite naturally their decisions came to 
assume a more widespread significance. To them 
ceremonial questions were addressed for settle- 
ment. One need only refer to old controversies, 
which were invariably settled by reference to the 
Roman usage, except when the local custom did 
not conflict with it. Provincial action received 
the sanction of Rome, and so became not only 
law for the approved province, but precedent for 
other provincial legislation. One may in an anti- 
quarian spirit regret the passing of certain old local 
customs, but the need for uniformity, for an 
authoritative norm in such matters is evident. In 
the process of bringing it about such work as that 
of Saint Charles was invaluable. Not all that he 
strove for was actually accomplished, not all that 
he ordered, carried out; but a surprisingly large 
proportion of his directions found their way into 
the final legislation as we have it to-day. One 
special value of his insistence on detail lies in the 
fact that, even to-day, there are many little mat- 
ters that have not been finally passed upon by the 
Roman Authorities, about which he had somewhat 
to say. We might go farther and fare worse than 
to take him as our guide in such minor matters. 
His authority, even though not final, is always 
weighty. If Saint Paul could boast that he had the 
mind of Christ, Saint Charles might claim to have 
the mind of the Church, and even though we are 
in no way bound by his conciliar decrees, in the 
absence of positive legislation which does obligate 
us, these directions of his are a sure light to follow, 
much surer, indeed, than the vagaries of pseudo- 
aesthetic innovators. 


THE method followed in the pages to come is 


very simple. There will be a brief introduction 
to each chapter, followed by a selection from the 
text of Saint Charles, interspersed with my own 
comment. The aim is to present to the reader such 
material as may be found of practical usefulness 
to our present-day needs. The task is undertaken 
in no antiquarian spirit, still less with the thought 
of recommending all of Saint Charles’ directions 
as of even sentimental obligation. But, as will be 
seen, very many of his commands to his clergy 
have become the commands of the Church to us, 
by incorporation into Canon Law as codified for 
the whole Latin Church, or into the Rituale, the 
rubrics of the Missal, the Ceremonial of Bishops, 
and other authoritative works, to say nothing of 
the writings of the “approved authors” of our own, 
or at least comparatively modern, times. It would 
appear that some adaptation is necessary. Legiti- 
mate customs, in the strict sense of the term, have 
modified the strict letter of the law in many in- 
stances; certain matters have been permitted by 
authority to lapse into desuetude; decrees of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites and other bodies 
which interpret the ceremonial law of the Church 
often give a different meaning than might appear 
in the formal verbiage of this or that rule; and 
common sense quite obviously may be invoked 
(always subject to amendment by authority) in 
favor of modern usage, where it ill accords with 
the directions of centuries gone. But, nevertheless, 
it remains that these Directions of Saint Charles 
embody, practically and in detail, the mind of the 
Church, in many ways changeless; and they may 
well be taken, at least in an advisory form, as a 
reliable guide for those who desire, for the greater 
Glory of God, to do their ceremonies and build 
and adorn their churches decently and in order. 

A word as to the text of our quotations. My 
friend the Very Reverend Professor Panagada, of 
the Archdiocesan Seminary of Milan at Lodi has 
very kindly secured for me an excellent copy of 
the reprint by Paulo Pagnonio (Milan, 1843) of 
the Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis, eighth edition, 
in two volumes, in Latin, with in some parts 
parallel columns in Italian. The first volume runs 
to 968 pages; the second (with continuous pagi- 
nation) to 572, to which is added an index of 224 
pages. Practically all of the material here used is 
taken from the Decreta Generalia given in the sec- 
ond volume, though many of these “‘Instruc- 
tiones” also find place in the Constztutiones et De= 
creta of the various Provincial Synods, also given 
in the same volumes. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Slovak Girls’ Academy 


JOsEPH SANFORD SHANLEY 


ABOUT the middle of the ninth century, two missionaries, Cyril and Methodius, 
left their monastery on the Bosphorus to work among the Moravians. They had 
previously conducted a successful mission among the Khazars and were well equipped 
to preach in the Slavonic tongue. In preparation for their new work, however, Cyril 
and Methodius invented an alphabet and translated the gospels, as well as certain 
liturgical books. Although the practice of conducting the services of the Church in 
the Slavonic language was looked upon askance by some, the sanction of Pope 
Adrian qin this matter was obtained, and furthermore, Cyril and Methodius were 
made bishops in recognition of their activities. 

With this background in mind, it is easy to understand why an order of Slovak 
nuns founded in Hazleton, Pennsylvania, in 1909, adopted as their patrons the two 
saints, Cyril and Methodius. In 1903, the Reverend Matthew Jankola had conceived 
the idea of founding a new community of Slovak nuns to teach in the schools of the 
Slovak parishes. The training of the first group of novices proceeded under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary in Scranton, and in 1909 three 
Sisters of Saint Cyril and Methodius were professed. 

It speaks well for the zeal and enterprise of these good people that in 1919 the 
community was able to purchase the estate of Castle Grove in Danville, Pennsylvania, 
as their mother house. Their work among the parish schools progressed so favorably 
that by 1922 the somewhat more ambitious undertaking of a girls’ high school was 
embarked upon. This, too, proved most successful, for in four years the Slovak Girls’ 
Academy was placed upon the approved list of high schools by the Department of 
Public Instruction. The next step was a new building to house the Academy. 

The Matica Skolska, a society of prominent Slovaks, undertook a drive with the 
sum of $300,000 as their goal. It was understood that $150,000 of the amount raised 
would go to the Sisters of Saint Cyril and Methodius, the balance to the Slovak 
Benedictine Fathers in Cleveland for a boys’ high school. The Slovak people through- 
out the country responsed magnanimously to the appeal and the drive was a com- 
plete success. With the $150,000 thus obtained, plus savings, which the thrift and 
sacrifice of the community had effected, the new building was commenced. 

The Most Reverend Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg, has always inter- 
ested himself tremendously in the work of the Sisters of Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
and it was in part thanks to him that the Sisters were fortunate enough to secure the 
services of two very able architects. Mr Harry Sternfeld in Philadelphia, the winner of 
the Paris Prize in 1914, was a very happy choice as designer. Associated with him 
on the buildings at present erected was Mr B. E. Starr of Harrisburg. The scheme for 
the entire institution, of which a plan is reproduced on page 156, is Mr Sternfeld’s 
own conception. It is interesting that Mr Sternfeld was formerly chief draftsman in 
the office of John T. Comes in Pittsburgh, one of the earliest of distinguished Ameri- 
can Catholic architects. hae Ss; 

The architect’s conception of the buildings needed by this institution was rigidly 
restricted by requirements of economy; hence it was necessary that every detail of 
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the plan be thought out with relation to its use, and that a minimum of oa as 
employed. In plan this group of buildings presents an efficient se we poe 
disposition of the various units. The buildings enclose three sides of a quadrangle. 
The chapel, at the extremity of the long axis, faces the open end, and a cross axis 
is developed between the tower and the auditorium. It will be noted that the wings 
of the buildings on the north and south sides of the quadrangle are slightly splayed, 
which not only adds interest to the group, but has the effect of knitting the elements 
together in an integral design. Whether it is necessary, from an aesthetic point of 
view, to repeat these splayed lines in the side walls of the chapel may be questioned. 
The main entrance to the chapel has been conceived as deeply recessed in a high, 
arched opening, flanked by massive corner buttresses. It is intended that this recess 
may serve as a baldachin under which a temporary altar may be erected for ceremo- 
nies held out of doors. For special occasions, a much larger congregation may be 
accommodated in the open quadrangle than in any normal sized chapel. The curved 
covered passages connecting the chapel to the buildings on either side definitely 
close this end of the quadrangle and give a nice sense of seclusion. 

The existing group of buildings has a marked dignity. This is particularly true of 
the tower. Its bold, rather austere mass is tempered by fine proportions, and there is a 
freshness and ingenuity about the design which is at once pleasing and arresting. 
The tower stands as a fitting monument to the splendid work of the Sisters of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius. 

It is perhaps in the sincere and intelligent use of materials that the architects have 
achieved the most gratifying results. As has been pointed out, the whole undertaking 
was governed by a rigid economy. This, however, has proved no detriment to the 
quality of the architecture; in fact, it shows that a thoroughly satisfactory result may 
be attained by the proper use of simple, basic materials with a minimum of ornament 
and decoration. 

Foxcroft stone was selected for the exterior walls. Mr Sternfeld attributes a large 
measure of the success with which this material has been handled to Seymour Ruff 
and Sons of Baltimore, the stone contractors. The walls have been laid up in random 
ashlar with such skill that the natural beauty of the stone, both as to color and texture, 
has been emphasized. Such work can only be done by craftsmen who have developed 
a feeling for the inherent quality of the medium in which they are working. 

The cost of carved stone being prohibitive, cast stone has been used for exterior 
details and ornamentation. Formigli and Sons of Philadelphia were selected to exe- 
cute the cast stone work. Certain window grilles in the tower section of the building 
and two long panels of tracery on each face of the tower give a pleasing contrast 
in texture to the natural stone walls. Most noteworthy is the fact that the designs are 
carried out in the true spirit of cast stone, with no attempt to simulate stone that has 
been carved. The method employed in casting this material was similar to that 
suggested in an article by Mr John Walter Wood in Lirurcicat Arts (Volume II, 
Number II, page 68). 


IT WOULD be an oversight to omit mention of the entrance gateway. Placed at the 
foot of the long, winding driveway, which leads up the hill to the tower entrance, it 
gives to those who thus approach a taste of what is to come. Tall, buttressed pylons of 
exquisitely executed stone work support a yoke of metal. The design of the yoke, 
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which was made by the Iron Craftsmen of Philadelphia, is a fine example of the use 
of simple, Christian symbols in wrought iron and bronze. 

At the foot of the tower is the main entrance to the building. A low flight of steps 
leads to the single, arched opening of the vestibule, which extends beyond the face of 
the tower. Eventually statues of Saints Cyril and Methodius are to be placed above 
the vestibule. Models for these statues have been made by Mr Gaetano Cecere. The 
vestibule opens into an entrance hall occupying the entire area at the base of the 
tower. In the central section of the building and adjacent to the tower are reception 
rooms and offices. Beyond the tower is a hall which in turn opens on a loggia facing 
the inner court, and at either end of the hall a winding stone stairway leads to the 
upper floor. Wings extending east and west from the tower unit contain class rooms 
and the work rooms of the Academy. In each case a wide passage runs the full length 
of the wing, with large windows opening on the court side and doors leading to the 
rooms on the opposite side. The second floor is used for dormitories, wash rooms, in- 
firmary, and guest rooms. For the time being, the dining rooms, kitchen, and laundry 
are located in the basement, but their permanent place will be in one of the units to 
be built at some future date. 

Throughout the interior the same discrimination and taste in the use of materials 
are to be found. White sand finished plaster walls and ceilings are a restful background 
for the occasional spots of color, such as wall niches polychromed and containing 
the statue of a saint, or plaques of colored tile worked in Catholic and Slovak devices. 
The radiators throughout are recessed, and in the main rooms and corridors the 
Openings are covered with sheet metal screens, which have been simply but most 
effectively ornamented. Geometrical and ecclesiastical patterns have been cut out 
of the sheet metal by hand with a cold chisel and a hammer. In the entrance hall and 
reception rooms there are standing floor lamps in wrought iron with pierced sheet 
metal shades. Religious and Slovak symbols have been ingeniously worked into the 
ornamentation and these lamps are most distinctive and in keeping with the interior 
decoration. Mr Sternfeld is personally responsible for the design of the radiator cov- 
ers and the lamps, both of which were executed by Iron Craftsmen. It took no little 
persuasion on the part of the architect to convince heating engineers that enclosing 
radiators behind perforated sheet metal would add to the efficiency of the heating 
unit, as well as conceal an unsightly necessity. The lighting fixtures in general are of a 
good stock design, but applied to these are sconces and bits of symbolic ornament 
which give a note of character and richness. ae 

A most satisfactory and inexpensive treatment has been given the interior wood- 
work. The entrance hall serves as the best example, since it is one of the few rooms in 
which the decorations and furnishings have been carried out in keeping with the 
dignity of the entire scheme. Only a lack of money, however, has prevented this from 
being the rule, rather than the exception. American cypress has been used for the fin- 
ished woodwork. The walls are lined with planks of this material, the joints in the 
planking being concealed with strips of moulding. The ceiling has been laid out in 
panels of wood subdivided by mouldings. Flush plank doors are treated in the same 
manner, the mouldings being applied in interesting geometrical panels. A saw cut 
moulding carried as a cornice about the walls is simple and pleasing. In the entrance 
hall the ceiling panels have been decorated in polychrome by Mr Carlo Ciampaglia. 
Many of the doors have stained glass medallions in small, rectangular lights. 
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Pending the’erection of the permanent chapel, a class room has been converted 
into a temporary chapel. One end of the room constitutes the sanctuary by virtue 
of a cast iron communion rail. The altar, which was designed in accordance with the 
suggestions of the chaplain, the Reverend John P. Bolen, — a pupil of the Reverend 
William Busch of the Saint Paul Seminary — 1s liturgically correct in every detail. 
The veiled tabernacle is metal, and the candlesticks iron. This altar has been repro- 
duced at large scale since its construction was extremely inexpensive and may offer 
suggestions to those confronted with similar problems. 

One leaves the Slovak Girls’ Academy with a feeling of definite satisfaction. The 
quality of its architecture is contrasted against the drab and rather depressing sur- 
roundings. Such natural beauty as this section of Pennsylvania may have once pos- 
sessed has been pretty well obliterated by the hand of man. Small towns one after 
another give evidence of the triumphal progress of a ruthless industrialism, which, 
whatever it may have accomplished for the benefit of mankind, contributed nothing 
to architecture. Happily there are exceptions, and the buildings which Mr Sternfeld 
has designed for the Sisters of Saints Cyril and Methodius are decidedly of these. 
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Liturgy and Catholic Life* 


The Reverend Grratp Exrarp, S.J. 


I CANNOT but regard it as a very happy circumstance that the subject on which I 
am invited to speak to you should have been worded exactly as it is, “Liturgy and 
Catholic Life.” We take “Catholic Life” as referring to the whole of Catholic life, not 
the life of clerics alone, or of monks and nuns, but of all Catholics in whatsoever walk 
of life; and not the Sunday life, so to speak, of the Catholic group is in question, but 
its entire life on the basis of a seven-day week and a twenty-four hour day. And 
the word “Catholic,” let us recall, means universal, means all-embracing, means 
taking in the whole. Catholicism is meant for all. Anything that concerns the whole of 
Catholic life concerns in some measure the life of all living. And it is from the side of 
this widest possible aspect, its value for all mankind, that I propose to enter upon 
our consideration of the liturgical movement, that new manifestation of Catholicism 
in our day, the Church’s effort to restore perfect corporate worship. 

Let us take our modern man, resident here in this city, or in any place within 
our Occidental civilization; let him be either educated, or uneducated. His religion 
— if any? Let us pass the question by for the moment, to revert to it shortly. Put him 
in the privileged position of the wealthy, in the modest homes of the middle class, or in 
the myriad armies of the penniless. High or low, he is fearful, he is shaken, he is aim- 
less, and heartlessly faces an Unknown Something on the morrow. Economically, the 
capitalist has no stability, no assurance that his property will remain his own; the 
wage-earner, that his occupation will last yet another week; the unemployed, that the 
supply of bread and soup will last until his place in the endless line brings him near 
enough to ask for food. In his social aspirations our modern man of whatever rank 
feels like a hunted thing, for he cannot assure himself freedom on the morrow, for 
the exercise of sacred human rights, or for escape from a social contract of compulsory 
occupation, dictated by class warfare. His political or national allegiance offers no 
better anchorage; borne along blindly, he sees nation after nation surrender or re- 
pudiate the ideal of self-government and give itself over to subsequent enslavement. 
In the world of moral values he finds no foothold because of the wholesale abandon- 
ment of objective norms in the face of the rising floods of license. Baffled and confused 
he finds no resting place, even in the company of his beloved arts; for here, positive 
forms and reality have had to give place to mathematical abstractions and grotes- 
queries. His literature mirrors his life: disillusioned, despairing, drifting. Lonelier 
and ever lonelier, and forced in on himself more and more, our modern man wrestles 
in vain with the philosophic riddle of why physics should be opposed to, or should have 
conquered, metaphysics and closed even the refuge of thought. Nay, not before God 
can our modern man find solidarity with his fellows, find contact of mind and soul, 
roots with the past, any sense of “belonging.” Rather here, in the realm of religion, is 
the centrifugal tendency more appalling than elsewhere. Our pantheon houses a 
thousand gods; each man has his own. Faith is cut loose from reason and from revela- 
tion; religion is a feeling. Oh, how desperate in utter loneliness are not millions all 


around us! 
* A lecture given for the Liturgical Arts Society, New York, October, 1934. 
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Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn. 


That was the prayer of such an uprooted man of the nineteenth century; now 1n spe 
twentieth century modern man is depicted no longer as praying, but as a ae, ae j 
howling in the depth of night. Such wolves surround us by thousands; should they 
pack together in the only kind of association they know of, materialistic unbelieving 
communism, what then? “Man is tired to death and is ready to rest upon any kind 
of collectivism that may come... - Modern man cannot stand up against his own 
loneliness and his own dereliction,’ answers Berdyaev in The End of Our Time. 
How to arrest this progressive deterioration inexorably sapping our civilization, 
a process that set in when the renaissance man made himself —and not God — the 
measure of all things? “It is only by a return to spiritual solidarity that modern civiliza- 
tion can recover the spiritual principle of which it stands so much in need, answers 
Christopher Dawson.? And Peter Wust poses the question whose function it shall be 
to become the leaven of a new energy of faith, the salt of the earth. 
The mission of Christians generally? [he asks.] That is impossible, for the Protestant 
Christian of to-day has been . . . robbed. . . of his full belief in Christ. Movements of 
regeneration within Protestantism .. . only confirm the terrible fact. Fundamentally, 


therefore, in the midst of the universal intellectual and religious chaos, only the Catholic 
remains to undertake so responsible an apostolate in the western world of to-day.’ 


IF THERE be non-Catholics in my audience, non-Catholics whose informa- 
tion about the Catholic Church is still that of the nineteenth century non-Catholic 
writers, or whose thinking about her is in nineteenth century terms and concepts, I 
realize what a bathos my position here is in their eyes. For, to the modern “‘intellec- 
tual” world, even as late as 1900, Catholicism seemed an exploded superstition, a 
lifeless or dying remnant of mediaevalism. Such it seems no longer: in the post-War 
collapse, Catholicism is the only institution that promises to endure and to conquer. 
Fearlessly and frankly, I invite such non-Catholics, and my Catholic hearers as well, 
to contemplate with me for a few moments what has been called in a remarkable 
phrase “the return of Catholicism from exile.” Present day Catholicism is not the 
pre-Reformation Catholicism that was found wanting in the religious crises of Human- 
ism. Let us turn back for a moment to the day Catholicism was expelled like Agar from 
the tents of our “‘progressive’’ civilization. 

Catholicism has, or rather is, its creed, its code, and its cult; and at the close of 
the Middle Ages, Catholicism needed reformation. The age-old dogmas of the faith, 
of a truth immutable, but of progressive unfolding and understanding, were given 
their needed modern restatement in the great Council of Trent. These dogmatic 
definitions were accepted at once, or as the case might be, rejected at once; there was 
no quibbling, no trimming. The needed reform of morals, so energetically decreed at 
Trent, did not, in the nature of things could not, proceed with the same swiftness. 
Even if the Church had been allowed a free hand in the choice of Bishops, in the train- 
ing of the clergy, in the administration of ecclesiastical properties, and so forth, the 
progress of the reform would have been reasonably slow — if lasting. But, what with 

1P. 64. 2 Christianity and the New Age, p. 235. 3 Crisis in the West, p. 139. 
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Bourbon absolutism in half the courts of Europe, and Josephinist absolutism in the 
Germanies — tendencies everywhere shot through and through with Jansenistic error 
— It was really not until the Napoleonic interlude had swept aside the old order of 
things that the Church was ready to advance to the third phase of her self-reform, as 
traced out at Trent — the restoration of her cult, or corporate worship. 

__ The Church’s wisdom in proceeding to the reform of the external forms of worship 
only after securing the integrity of the Faith and the sanctity of morals is well illustrated 
by the present position of the Anglo-Catholic group, which, having restored and de- 
veloped forms of worship, now rests content (with notable exceptions) in this satis- 
fying atmosphere, without searching longer for the pearl of great price, orthodox 
belief. Even Pusey, the great high priest of English Ritualism, had a clear fore- 
boding of this danger. He wrote: 


In our early days . . . we privately discouraged it [ritualism], lest the movement should 
become superficial. . . . We felt it was very much easier to change the dress than to change 
the heart, and that externals might be gained at the cost of the doctrines themselves. . . .4 


Aside, then, from passing measures, such as opposing the rationalistic project for 
a vernacular liturgy in Germany, as advocated by the Josephinists, the Church waited 
until the 1840’s before setting hand to the reform of her corporate worship. The first 
step was to allure her eldest daughter, France, who sets a good many ecclesiastical 
as well as other fashions, back to the use of the Roman liturgy, discarded by the Galli- 
can bishops during their dangerous flyer with Jansenism. Dom Prosper Guéranger 
then began writing so cogently on the true spirit of Catholic worship that one French 
diocese after another silently shelved its own unauthorized, and to a certain extent 
unorthodox, service-books, to pray ‘‘with a Roman heart” once more. This phase of 
the movement was ended in 1875, when the diocese of Orléans was the last to give 
up its Jansenistic books. 

Thenceforward the reform moved more rapidly and on a wider front. One need 
mention only two great names, symbols of distinct stages of the advance, Abbot 
Columba Marmion, an Irish monk, who became Abbot of Maredsous, Belgium, 
and Pope Pius x. When this same Pius x proclaimed that it was the Church’s wish that 
all Catholics receive Communion as an integral part of their sacrificial worship 
whenever present at Mass, he thought the time was ripe to propose what Trent had 
said it recognized with regret as something unattainable in its own day.* (Parentheti- 
cally, one might point out how little the full meaning of Pius was grasped, when his 
decrees were understood only as Communion decrees, and not as norms for full 
sacrificial worship.) 

When Pius x set out the principles on which he grounded the reforms of Church 
music, namely, the preference of Gregorian modes to all others, the exclusion of every- 
thing profane or voluptuous, and the insistence that the musical setting must never 
render the words unintelligible, he transcribed them from the minutes of the Triden- 
tine deliberations.‘ 

When he inculcated thorough-going instruction in the nature of the Mass, the 
meaning of the feast days, and the like, he wrote with this Tridentine decree before his 


eyes: 
‘Liddon, Life of Pusey, iv, pp. 212-3. 5 Sess. xxit, D.B., p. 944. 6 Pastor, History of the Popes, XVI, p. 38 seqq. 
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That the flock of Christ may not hunger, 
be none to break it for them, the holy syno 
to explain frequently, especially on Sundays and feast d 
Mass, and . . . to expound the mystery of this holy Sacrifice.” 

It is needless to multiply facts to show how much the Holy See has had the litur- 
gical reforms at heart. The latest important seal of pontifical authority set upon this 
reform of corporate worship is perhaps that of the Constitution Deus scientiarum 
Dominus (May 24, 1931), wherein a systematic study of liturgical theology 1s prescribed 
to students in those seminaries which meet the latest standards. As a result of all this, 
it will be given to our day, perhaps to our own generation, to witness the matchless 
beauty — and the alluring force — of an integral Catholicism emerge from the com- 


pletion of the Tridentine reform. 


and that the children ask not for bread and there 
d orders pastors and all sharing in the care of souls 
days, some part of what is read at 


BUT there is a still more striking innovation in this twentieth century Catholi- 
cism, one, indeed, that has been called “the sign and seal of modern Christianity.” * 
I refer to the modern emergence of the doctrine of the mystic body of Christ, and I 
must incur the risk of repeating some things of the previous lecture in touching upon 
this doctrine here; for none but the most superficial idea of the liturgical movement and 
its relation to Catholic life is possible without a grasp of the doctrine of the mystic 
body of Christ. 

We spoke a moment ago of this whole modern Catholicism as stemming from 
the Council of Trent. Let us return to that historic centre once again. The Fathers 
assembled there, in reaffirming the traditional teaching on the supernatural life (they 
are discussing the restoration of supernatural life in the immediate context), said 
with all the finality of a conciliar definition, January 15, 1547: 

Jesus Christ himself, as the head [acting] on the members and as the vine [vivifying] 
the branches, ceaselessly communicates a life-force [virtus] to the justified, and this life- 


force always precedes, accompanies, and follows their every good action, and without it these 
could in no way be pleasing or meritorious before God.° 


In these few words the Church restated a basic truth of the Christian life, but one that 
for centuries past had had no place in the common man’s thinking about the Church. 
The Church to him wasa hierarchic society, a supernatural counterpart to monarchical, 
civil society. He had his fixed place and position in each order, and felt perfectly at 
home therein; he had his mediaeval solidarity in these twin, authoritarian bonds. The 
ideas of the Vine-and-branches; of the wild olive-branch engrafted into Christ, the 
true olive, at Baptism; of the vivifying action of a handful of leaven permeating the 
whole mass of dough; of the Church as a temple built of living stones for a home of 
the Holy Spirit; of the manifold passages of Saint Paul wherein we are told that we 
are together the body of Christ and severally His members (1 Cor. xii. 27), members 
of Christ and members of one another (Rom. xii. 5), were held, and loyally held, 
but without any application in the thinking of everyday life. 

Trent prepared the Church to meet this modern age by simply restating in a new 
context the doctrine of our living union with Christ. Thereupon, in a scarcely per- 
ceptible manner at first, but surely and deeply, through the whole gamut of doctrinal, 
moral, and liturgical thinking, facts and teachings grouped themselves around this 
new centre, which day after day gained new influence, and focused more attention. 

7 Sess. xxi, D.B., p. 946. ®D’Arcy, Life of the Church, p. 32. 9 Sess. vi, D.B., p. 809. 
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Slowly there was disclosed a new element of marvelous order, unity, permanence, 
stability, dignity, in this life of ontological solidarity with “Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day 
and the same forever.” (Heb. xiii. 8.) ; 

When the same Giuseppe Sarto became pope in 1903, the hour had struck for the 
public unfolding of this doctrine in all its social implications. Pius x indeed did not live 
to know how much this doctrine would be needed later in this century, when four 
years of universal slaughter should have torn mankind from all remaining bases of 
political, economic, and social solidarity. Pius’s programme was expressed in the 
words of Saint Paul to the Ephesians (i. 10) — the dispensation to be realized in the 
fulness of time, the anakephalaiosis, the integration of all mankind under the headship 
of Christ, the making all men members of that body of which Christ is the sanctifying 
Head. 

The non-Catholic, who is looking at the Church of yesterday, complains: “The 
Church . . . must speak a social language that is suited to the world she addresses. 
. . . To-day her speech is archaic. . . . Our times call for speech that is charged 
with freshness, youthful vigor, creative energy —and we have not yet foundit. . . .”? 

Here is the speech of freshness, vigor, creative power: the Church is the body of 
Christ, a real, ontological union of Christ-in-us and we-in-Him. Without loss of my 
individual personality, I and all Christians grow together into, become more and 
more knit and compacted and built into Christ — these are the words of Saint Paul 
— Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of this twentieth century, as of yore. Listen to the 
freshness and vigor of Pope Pius x1 in the year 1934 defining the basis of Catholic 
Action, the watch-word of the present day: 

The apostolate [of Catholic Action] is one of the duties inherent to Christian life... . 

Baptism imposes the duty of the apostolate, since through it we become members . . . of 

the mystic body of Christ; and among the members of this body there must be solidarity 

of interests and reciprocal communication of life. . . . Now, as every Christian receives 


the supernatural life which circulates in the veins of the mystic body of Christ . . . so he 
must transfuse it into others who either do not possess it, or possess it too little.” 


Twentieth Century Catholicism is very definitely mystic body Catholicism. 

Those who live in the family circle are the last to note minute changes from day 
to day in the lineaments of their dear ones at hand. Similarly, there are many children 
of holy Mother Church, many American Catholics, who have not yet noted the 
change of these last years. To them let me say but this: “We cannot ‘follow . . . as 
we ought, the real mind of the Militant Church,’ to use the fine expression of Saint 
Ignatius, unless we hasten to do our thinking in terms of this mystic body Catholicism.” 


THIS excursus on the character of present-day Catholicism may seem but remotely 
linked with our topic of liturgy and Catholic life. Such is not the case; Catholic life 
is the life of the mystic body, and liturgy is the exercise of the preéminent function of 
that mystic body. To restate the premises then: 


Our modern man, non-Catholic or Catholic, desperately needs solidarity. 
But Catholic liturgy effects solidarity in the mystic body of Christ. 


Let us examine how this is so. 

When the Church undertook to reform her public worship, the project was rightly 
called the “liturgical movement.” And yet that very name has been the greatest 
11 Letter to Cardinal Cerjiera, March, 1934. 
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handicap the reform could have had. It is quite in keeping with the Sop aera 
of modern life that the word /iturgy should have come to mean, as it rics s ese last 
three hundred years, only the external features of worship. Thus the Oxfor puna 
still offers as the first meanings of the word liturgy the following: form of pu i 
worship, set of formularies for this.” Form and formularies and nothing bene 
In this same sense, writers on art put down liturgics — what an uncouth word on the 
lips of art! — as a minor art dealing with the creation of ceremonial as such. ee 
practically speaking, the only people who were conversant. with the word liturgy 
were the clerics and the artists, both groups understanding it as the external cere- 
monial vesture of public worship. A “liturgical movement” would at first and quite 
naturally be taken to mean a movement to improve the form and the ceremonial 
setting of public worship; and the emphasis laid on the form of church music naturally 
went to strengthen this first, inadequate, concept of the reform. 

The liturgical movement in this country has not yet shaken off the incubus of 
this apparent misnomer; thus less than three weeks ago, a Catholic weekly that has 
over and over spoken golden words of the movement, felt conscious-bound to raise 
its voice against a minor moot point, and forthwith editorialized against ‘the esoteric 
notions which continually appear to make outsiders feel the liturgical movement 1s 
only a pale Catholic afterglow of the days of Morris and Rossetti.” 

That the movement is deeper, much deeper, than a matter merely of forms or 
setting is soon experienced by everyone who makes contact with it. No other proof 
of the fact need be given than that the Liturgical Arts Society, founded for the cultiva- 
tion of the structural decorative arts that adorn the setting of Catholic worship, should 
needs progressively widen and deepen its scope to include more basic aspects of 
liturgy, should even lead the way in sponsoring these lectures dealing with the theology 
and philosophy and history and goal of the reform. 

It is a direct consequence of the development of what I call, for sake of emphasis, 
the twentieth century mystic body Catholicism that the word liturgy is now used in 
its original and very profound meaning. Let us start at the beginning. 

In classical Greek, the noun Jiturgy [derovpyia] meant any public work, or office, 
done on behalf of the commonwealth. This liturgy might be a spontaneous public 
benefaction, such as paying the salary of the chorus in the municipal operas — and our 
lovers of the opera will wish there was more of that kind of liturgy in American life 
now! Or the liturgy might be the unwilling compliance with a requisition of such 
moneys as would equip a trireme for the wars. It is indicative of the social concept of 
religion that any service in or around a temple, down to the humble task of sweeping 
the floor, was called a liturgy. 

In the sense of any function connected with public worship, the word liturgy 
was used by the septuagint translators of the Old Testament to designate the Jewish 
Temple functions. In that sense, the word carried over into the New Testament, as 
when Saint Luke (i. 23) wrote that Zachary went down to his home “after the days 
of his liturgy were accomplished.” 

But under the hand of Saint Paul, who spoke with irresistible predilection in the 
terms of our corporate union with Christ, the word takes on its true Christian mean- 
ing. Listen to a few of his triumphant phrases in Hebrews, where he extols the eter- 


nal ities of Christ for its incomparable superiority over the priesthood of the 
temple: 
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Such a High Priest have we 
who hath taken His seat 
at the right hand of the Throne of Majesty in heaven 
as Liturgist of the sanctuary, 
and of the true “‘tabernacle 
which the Lord,” and not man “hath set up”. . . . 
Now He hath attained a liturgy 
so much the more excellent 
as the economy is better, 
whereof He is the Mediator. 
(Heb. viii. 1-6.) 
And again: 
He, because He remaineth forever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood, 
wherefore he can at all times save those 
who approach God through Him... . 
Such was the High Priest fitted for our needs... . 
holy, guileless, undefiled, 
set apart from sinners, 
made higher than the heavens .. . 
one who is Son, forever perfect. 


(Heb. vii. 24-28.) 


What a sublime image arises as the words of Paul fall on our ears! The Son, who 
is forever perfect, seated at the throne of Majesty, eternal Liturgist of the New Dis- 
pensation, and Mediator of all who approach God through Him. From this wealth of 
doctrinal considerations, let only two be singled out for mention here: 


A. In Catholic worship Christ is the worshipper par excellence, and we, only by association 
with Him, union in Him. 

B. Catholic worship is essentially rendered to God only through the Mediator between 
God and man, Himself a Man, Christ Jesus. (I Tim. ii. 5.) 


The two considerations really coalesce, as becomes evident if we begin with the 
latter. When a Jew prays, he addresses God directly; when a Mohammedan prays, 
his path goes straight to God. Even when a pagan renders divine homage to an idol, 
the worship is meant for God, and actually wings its way straight to God. When a 
Christian prays, on the contrary, he approaches God through the Mediator between God 
and men, the Son forever perfect, always living to make intercession for us (Heb. vii. 
25). Every one with the most elementary knowledge of the Church’s official prayers 
knows how they invariably conclude — with the formula expressing this mediatorial 
approach toward God: we adore, we render thanks, we beseech, and we make repa- 
ration, but only “through Jesus Christ Thy Son.” 

Nor is this mediatorial formula to be understood in some mere extraneous sense, 
as though Christ first receives our prayers and transmits them to the eternal Father, or 
still less as though Christ in some way gets between us and God; but with the full, un- 
reserved implications of praying through Christ because contained within Christ. In our 
highest act of worship, the Sacrifice, we use a completer formula that leaves nothing 
vague or indefinite: “Through Him, and with Him, and in Him we render the Holy 
Trinity all honor and glory.” 

Christ, then, in Catholic worship is the Worshipper, and we only insomuch as we 
are united with Him. “Totus Christus, caput et membra, the Whole Christ is Head and 
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members,” as Saint Augustine says times out of number in his sermons. At Mass, then, 
and in every act of Catholic worship, we find Christ rendering perfect homage to the 
Holy Trinity, and in Christ, and with Christ, and through Christ, all the members of 
His mystic body. Our poor prayers and worship are informed and ennobled by the 
inflowing life-force of Christ, by the Christ-value of the worship of the Sole-Begotten, 
the “sempiternal Pontifex.” ; 

Such a system of worship, adequately understood, teaches us our true ontological 
solidarity with Christ. If we realize that corporate worship 1s the whole Church pray- 
ing, the homage of the entire mystic body, the liturgy not primarily of the members, 
whether singly or collectively, but of the integral Christ, Head and members, what a 
constant object-lesson we have of the truth Saint Paul expresses with such fine bold- 
ness: “Ye are all one person in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. i. 28.) 

What a world of difference it makes to know oneself as part of the plenitude of 
Christ, instead of only as one, solitary, unsupported individual! A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, after following a college course in the theory of corporate worship, said 
to me: “This study has added a third dimension to my religion; before, it had length 
and breadth, but now it has depth.” I told him he might phrase it thus: “before, your 
religion had a creed and a code; now you understand its cult.”? This difference in 
knowledge is compared by Father D’Arcy, the great English philosopher, to the dif 
ference between the religion of the catechumen and the religion of the initiate.” 

In briefest possible compass let us sketch out a few of the differences as they will 
affect corporate worship. First of all, the human worshipper will appreciate the fact 
that in his baptism he was baptized into the body of Christ (I Cor. xii. 13), and 
thereby made a partaker even of the royal priesthood of Christ (I Pet. ii. 9). He will 
know that at his confirmation his “potential,”’ or capacity for receiving and codperat- 
ing with the life-stream of the mystic body, was “stepped up” to that of a full-fledged 
member of Christ. He will have an abiding consciousness (or should we not say rather 
an abiding subconscious certainty!) that the Eucharistic sacrifice is Christ’s perfect 
homage to God, and no less his own and his fellow-Christians’. He will know that 
after symbolically dedicating his life and the integral Christ to God in a public eift- 
offering at Mass, he may and should receive at God’s hand, day after day the year 
round, the token of Christian union in the Flesh and Blood of Christ. He will know 
that he walks out from worship into the thousand situations of everyday life carrying a 
Christ-germ within him, capable of expansion at every breath he draws, until he at- 
tain to “the full knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the full measure 
of the stature of Christ.’ (Eph. iv. 13.) 

Corporate worship, directed and inspired by this profounder knowledge, worship 
actually lived, does much more than teach this so longed-for solidarity. It effects not 
merely the sentiment of solidarity, but the ontological reality itself. Verba docent, ex- 
empla trahunt, and, as a Jesuit colleague phrased it, participatio efficit. Participation ac- 
complishes it. This new-found knowledge, therefore, must be applied in actual worship. 
Let us approach this consideration by a common comparison from our daily 
ee meget ee was mene that an electric current under certain conditions 
Pia tons ce carte eee ee ty aa certain other conditions could repro- 
MS fey heen eae voice. ‘The one discovery and the other would have been 

: ; y had not been applied to life, and our homes had not become in 
™% The Mass and the Redemption: xi-xiv. 
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consequence electric-lighted and linked with telephones. A few years ago it became 
known that the same electric current could be sent out into the untrammeled spaces 
and then recaptured afar; and presently a radio in every household made the whole 
wide world a listening gallery. What profound changes in our mode of living followed 
the application of this new knowledge! 

Changes no less profound in our spiritual mode of living will follow when our new 
knowledge of corporate worship issues into active and intelligent participation in the 
Liturgy. The distinction between the sanctifying grace which we receive from the 
Sacrament itself or, as the Schoolmen say, ex opere operato, and that which we receive in 
proportion to our disposition, ex opere operantis, is a commonplace of Catholic teaching. 
Through the mere reception of the Sacraments, the first is granted us; and by every 
such act, whether we advert to it or not, whether we know it or not, we grow, as Saint 
Paul says, more and more into Him who is the Head. (Eph. iv. 15.) 

But that process can be accentuated, that growth accelerated, by an added in- 
flow of Christ-life which it lies within our power to induce. There is that earned in- 
crement of supernatural life (ex opere operantis) proportionate to the measure of our 
good dispositions. It is here that our new knowledge of corporate worship, inspiring us 
to act from a consciousness of membership in Christ, will send us to these liturgical 
actions with enormously better dispositions. Thus the sanctifying value of our acts 
will be proportionately higher; our growth into Christ will be accelerated; so much 
the more rapidly shall Christ be fulfilled in us (Eph. i. 23); so much the more truly 
shall we say with Saint Paul: “It is no longer I that live; it is Christ that liveth in me.” 
(Gal. 11. 20.) 


FOR American Catholics thus fully initiated into integral Catholicism we must look 
to the future, as the liturgical movement among us is just beginning. It has often been 
observed that, despite racing liners and cables and transoceanic telephones, it takes 
ideas ten to twenty years to reach us from Europe. It is taking the idea of corporate 
worship a generation to penetrate the atmosphere of our materialistic, mass-civiliza- 
tion, so inimical to all spiritual concepts. In the pioneer work of liturgical populariza- 
tion, the little journal, Orate Fratres, was for several years a voice crying in Minnesota, 
not to say the wilderness. Now there are many writing outside Orate Fratres and Lirur- 
cicAL Arts who constantly sound this note, none more consistently or more gracefully 
than Father LaFarge in America. The reform becomes better known in the press day by 
day, and to a less extent in the schools; but it is no doubt safe to say that the majority 
of American Catholics have not yet heard of it in their churches. Much remains to be 
done before we as a body can escape from the position deprecated and described by 
the Sovereign Pontiff as ‘‘being present [at Mass] like mere outsiders or speechless 
bystanders.” (December 20, 1928.) 

In the diocese of Great Falls, over the winter of 1930-31, some two hundred lay- 
groups did systematic work in the study of the Mass. That was a splendid beginning, 
but that is one diocese in over a hundred. Again, the press recently carried reprints of 
public instruction courses in liturgical music this past summer in New York, Roches- 
ter, Burlington, Detroit, Duluth, Saint Louis, Omaha, Los Angeles, and I believe, San 
Francisco. There may have been other such public courses; certainly there were pri- 
vate courses in the mother-houses. This is an enormous advance over last year, but 
this was the summer of 1934, and the Motu Proprio of Pius x is dated — I hesitate to say 
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jt — 1904. There was a second annual diocesan contest in Gregorian chant in eae 
this past summer. How far are we from numerous regional contests and an annual, 
national one —such a programme of popularization as proved tremendously effective 
on the Continent, and is now proving as effective in Ireland? 

In the fall of 1932 our American Episcopate, assembled at Washington, appealed 
“that we should . . . use part of the enforced leisure of the depression 1n attending 
daily Mass . . . and in endeavoring to acquaint ourselves with the meaning and the 
message of the liturgical year.” But I have failed to note accounts from our cities to 
match some from Europe, where the depression has veritably restored parochial daily 
Mass and parochial devotions every evening. Nor have we yet advanced to the stage of 
diocesan and inter-diocesan liturgical societies, liturgico-dramatic guilds, or any such 
widespread interest as would make possible national “liturgical weeks” for public con- 
ferences on corporate worship. I do not at all depreciate what has been done, but I 
insist on the incipient character of our efforts, to point out that for any general esti- 
mate of the fruits of the liturgical reforms we must look beyond the Atlantic. 

But that the reform in Europe is productive of the good the Church expects is 
attested by the papacy itself. Pius x based his legislation on the principle that the peo- 
ple must again be permitted a larger share of activity in public worship, deeming their 
“active participation the primary and indispensable source of the Christian spirit.” To 
facilitate this active participation, instruction in the sacrificial and codperative con- 
cepts was to be given, instruction in the intrinsic relationship of Communion to in- 
tegral Mass-participation, instruction in the full meaning of the Church Year; but the 
goal of it all is to be active participation itself: participatio efficit. 

These papal words called forth a veritable stream of liturgical publications, the 
erection of so many and such varied liturgical organizations, the foundation of Saint 
Cecilia and Saint Gregory societies, the restoration to the people of the peoples’ chants, 
the reintroduction of the peoples’ responses at low Mass, and even more surprising 
ways of enlarging the sphere of popular, active participation. 

When Pius xi restated this programme on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius x, he took occasion to deplore the slowness with which some took up 
the reform, a slowness all the more deplorable since “where the previous prescriptions 
were diligently adopted, the religious spirit has begun to flourish widely: because the 
Christian people have begun to participate more zealously in the service of the Euchar- 
ist.’ (December 20, 1928.) On that occasion again Pius x1 reaffirmed the intimate 
relationship between worship and the sanctification of life. 

“What our age needs,” said the Pope in the same strain to a pilgrim-group in 
1929," “‘is social, or communal, prayer . . . in the enacting of the solemn functions 
of the liturgy. This . . . will be of the greatest assistance in banishing the evils which 
disturb the minds of the faithful in our age.” The relation the Church sees between 
communal prayer and the Communistic evils of our day, was set out by the same su- 
preme teacher, May, 1931, in his famous tri-lingual oration in the Cortile of San 
Damaso. “The first element of Catholic Action,” said Pius on that occasion, to the 
bewilderment of so many, “is prayer.” Here our argument reaches full circle; the 
Church wishes to promote the reform of worship itself, but for the benefits that will 
accrue to Catholic Action. ‘The reasoning here is this: worshipping as living members 
of Christ will teach us to work as living members of Christ. The politician, the banker, 

15 Hh, Lit, xliv, 4. 
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the capitalist, the tradesman, the unemployed, the doctor, the lawyer, the priest, the 
man, the woman — they are not only members of Christ in the liturgy, but in all the 
occupations of a twenty-four-hour day and a seven-day week. Therefore, we give un- 
stinted praise to a sentiment expressed in The Commonweal last May, when as the last 
criterion of the real growth of the Church in this country, the editor pointedly asked: 
“Is the liturgical movement gaining ground? Is the mystical element in religion ap- 
pealing more . . . to American Catholics?” 

One last testimony: it is that of the papal spokesman in America, His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. In an address in Cleveland on June 
17 last, he proposed four basic requirements for Catholic Action. They are: 

(1) [Fidelity must be created in] the faithful striving after personal sanctification; 

(2) the faithful must be led to a more frequent participation in public worship; 

(3) the zeal thereby aroused must apply itself to Christian reform; and 

(4) the organized outlet of this zeal must be planned by the hierarchy under the guidance 

of the Holy See. 

They say of us in America that we have no social sense; that we have not yet un- 
derstood the Pope’s Catholic Action programme. Thus, Michael O’Shaughnessy, in a 
recent article in America on ‘““The Catholic League for Social Justice” describes what 
was for him a stunning disillusionment. 

Subsequent developments have brought out the fact that Catholics generally do not 
recognize that the Church teaches any social doctrine whatever and that the application 

of this doctrine is indispensable to the maintenance of a stable social order. 

Again, an America article earlier in the summer opened with the broadside from a man 
just returned from Europe: “In America we talk about Catholic Action; in Europe 
they are working at it.”’ 

Suppose we discount these statements as too severe; what then? Sooner or later, 
and all allowances being generously made, there shall come the echo to our ears, the 
conviction to our minds, “‘Exigunt actionem tempora . . . sed melius orando quam loquendo. 
The times demand action . . . but the way to it is through worship rather than 
through speech.” They are words from the document that launched the liturgical 
movement in the first weeks of the reign of Pius x. 

Let our last thoughts to-night be a further sharing of Saint Augustine’s. The 430’s, 
his last years, saw a world he loved in actual collapse and conflagration, such as only 
threatens our 1930’s. Yet he did not sit by the Wailing Wall agrieving, but day for 
day, in his own soul and all about him, he laid the foundations of the Great Thousand 
Years by inculcating the concept of the integral Christian, Christ-and-all-Christians. 
Let the old order collapse, let the trampling barbarian ravage; “‘Non tollit Gotha 
quod servat Christus — the Goth does not destroy what Christ preserves.” And what 
could exceed the universality, that is to say, the Catholicity, of the saving of the beauti- 
fying force of our Christ-participation, sO neatly summed up in the expression: Et 
erit, caput et membra, unus Christus noscens seipsum; et erit unus Christus amans 
seipsum. — There shall be but the one Christ, Head and members, fully knowing 
Himself; there shall be the one Christ loving Himself’? ; Hae 

Catholics of America, ours is the task to bring this all-embracing Christ-life, all- 
hallowing Christ knowledge, into our twentieth century by building up the mystic 
body of Christ, by erecting the saving towers (to borrow Dante’s beautiful phrase) “‘of 
that Rome of which Christ is a Roman.” (Purg., xxxli, 102.) 
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Reflections 


on the Forty Hours’ Devotion 


Extracts from a Chancery Office Letter, Archdtocese of Saint Louis 


THE THRONE FOR THE MOST BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


THE Most Blessed Sacrament has a throne (i. e. 
the altar canopy) over It (whether It is reserved 
in the tabernacle or exposed for the faithful) be- 
cause Christ the King is entitled to the same honor 
as other kings. In addition to covering the altar, 
the altar canopy covers the platform before the 
altar, for the priest offering the Holy Sacrifice is 
another Christ — an alter Christus, and as such he, 
too, has his throne. When carrying the Most Bles- 
sed Sacrament to the sick in religious houses, the 
chaplain is accompanied by someone holding 
over him the liturgical umbrella. In Catholic 
countries every priest taking the Most Blessed 
Sacrament to the sick is accompanied by the um- 
brella bearer. In processions of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, the priest carrying the monstrance is 
always under a canopy. The bishop is entitled to a 
canopy in processions and a throne in church be- 
cause he is the representative of Christ the King 
throughout the whole diocese. Liturgical law 
keeps these things in mind as it directs that only 
the bishop of the diocese or a higher ranking prel- 
ate is entitled to a throne and that there be no 
canopy over the chair of the bishop if there is no 
canopy over the altar at which he ministers. If the 
altar has no canopy, neither should the bishop’s 
chair, for the bishop should not be given an honor 
not shown to Christ Himself. (Ceremoniale Episco- 
porum Lib. I, cap. xiii, num, 3.) It seems this is 
the correct explanation of the purpose of the can- 
opy, rather than, as some authors say, that it is 
merely to protect the Most Blessed Sacrament 
from the dust. 

The all too common permanent exposition 
throne erected upon the tabernacle is forbidden 
by various decrees of the Holy See. (The Ceremonies 
of the Roman Rite Described, by Adrian Fortescue, 
pages 6 and 256.) “I know (what student of these mat- 
ters does not!) that our American custom of using the top 
of the tabernacle as a support for the crucifix and also as a 
throne for the monstrance, 1s thoroughly incorrect and 
reprehensible.” (The Acolyte, March 5, 1932, page 
11.) Of this we read in a recent article: “Jf the 
throne of exposition ts incorrectly built on top of the 
tabernacle, there 1s nothing to be done except to plan to 
remove it at the earliest opportunity.” (LrruRGICAL 


Arts Vol. III, Number Two, page 75.) This 
latter suggestion applies equally well to the various 
mechanical devices associated with the tabernacle 
—— movable tabernacle dome, shelves that pull 
out from the tabernacle, etc. — intended for ex- 
position of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

At the properly constructed altar (Canon 1296) 
that has its own canopy (ciborium, baldacchin, or 
tester) — as the exposition which precedes the 
ordinary and somewhat frequent Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament is so.brief, the mon- 
strance may very properly be placed immedi- 
ately upon the altar before the tabernacle. What 
more fitting place is there for this short exposition 
than the consecrated altar table which represents 
Christ, Who is the Stone which the builders rejected 
(Luke xx. 17) — the builders of old, and the 
modern sects who in rejecting the Mass rejected 
also the altar — substituting for the former the 
pulpit, and for the latter the organ. How aptly also 
the words of Saint Paul (I Cor. x. 3, 4) may be 
applied to the altar: ‘‘And did all eat the same Spirit- 
ual Food, and all drank the same Spiritual Drink; (and 
they drank of the Spiritual Rock that followed them, and 
the Rock was Christ.) (The Liturgical Altar by Geof- 
frey Webb, page 88.) 

At the properly constructed ample altar — for 
the long exposition during the Forty Hours’ De- 
votion, during the Corpus Christi Octave (Canon 
1274), on the First Fridays, on the parish pat- 
ronal feast, and for such relatively rare occasions, 
instead of the exposition throne permanently erected 
but so seldom used for exposition, all that need be 
done is to remove the Crucifix and its support from 
the altar table behind the tabernacle, and put in 
its place behind the tabernacle on the altar table 
an easily portable stand or pedestal to hold the 
monstrance. This exchange of crucifix and mon- 
strance is forbidden in the permanent throne on 
the tabernacle. The crucifix should not be placed 
in the exposition throne. (Sacred Congregation 
of Rites 27, May, 1911.) This support like that for 
the crucifix, should be of sufficient height to ele- 
vate the monstrance well above the tabernacle. 
“Apart, then, from the exceptional circumstances of a 
religious order devoted to perpetual adoration, the re- 
quirements for the rare occasions of longer exposition are 
met more easily by the temporary throne than by any 
amount of ingenuity spent on devising what is almost an 
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impossibility, a fixed throne which both leaves intact the 
liturgical construction of the altar and yet at the same 
time is sufficiently near the altar to appear part ofa. 
(The Liturgical Altar, page 91.) 

If the otherwise well constructed altar has over 
it no canopy, as it should have, (Ceremoniale Epis- 
coporum and various decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites) the stand on which the mon- 
strance rests must then be made a white throne, 
that is, there must be white drapery back of the 
monstrance and over it, after the manner of con- 
struction of a bishop’s throne. (Fortescue, pages 
256 and 385.) Silk is preferable as the material for 
this exposition throne drapery, but it seems any 
suitable material may be used. The brass platform 
called a thabor (an allusion to the transfiguration 
of Our Lord on Mount Thabor) illustrated in the 
catalogs of some of the church goods houses is 
really not an exposition throne, but only one-third of a 
throne, as it lacks a back and a top. 

Considering this thabor, there come to mind 
the many errors and liturgical (?) knick-knacks and 
what-nots some church goods catalogs contain. 
How these volumes need the blue pencil of a censor 
librorum! Persons skilled in the liturgy would 
gladly supervise these catalogs if the firms pub- 
lishing them, showing a willingness to leave the 
well-worn commercial rut they have so naturally 
if not so culpably gotten into, would submit them 
for review before printing. Peregrinus Gasolinus and 
other writers remind us of the vicious circle involv- 
ing the church goods houses and altar builders, 
who, defending their position, say: ‘“‘We illustrate 
these things because the priests and people want 
them.” The priests and people answer the charge 
by saying: ‘“‘We buy these things because we see 
them in these catalogs. If they are wrong why 
are the Catholic stores allowed to sell them?” 
And there we are! “‘Indeed, the shop is often enough 
itself ashamed of the article which it produces. But its 
experience is that the priests and nuns ask for the bad 
stuff, and that thus they cannot get away from it, much as 
they would like to do so.” (Bede Jarrett’s introduc- 
tion to The Liturgical Altar, page xi.) But condi- 
tions have improved and are still improving, due 
to the wholesome influence of the liturgical revival. 
Witness the new churches builded. If we are pa- 
tient some Moses will be given us by the Lord to 
lead us out of this land of bondage, through the 
Rubrical sea (which will engulf all the errors be- 
setting us now) and some Josue will in turn bring 
us into the promised land of the liturgy, where the 
desire of the illustrious liturgist, the saintly Pius 
x will be fulfilled and all things established in 
Christ — Instaurare omnia in Christo! 
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It is so simple to observe the liturgical laws at 
a correctly constructed altar, and so difficult at 
some of the (what one writer has called) glorified 
soda fountain altars which we must minister at until, 
guided by the spirit of obedience to the regulations 
of the Holy See, and prompted, like these enact- 
ments, by good taste and a desire for the truly 
beautiful, we come to think with the Church (sen- 
tire cum Ecclesia) and remodel our sanctuaries ac- 
cordingly, (See the 1934 Lenten Pastoral Letter 
for the Archdiocese of Saint Louis, paragraph 9.) 

Judging them, not from their undoubted good 
intentions, but from many of their products, the 
altar builders of the last generation appear to have 
vied with each other — not in rendering the litur- 
gical laws easy of observance, but on the contrary, 
either difficult or altogether impossible. “One has 
only to turn to the illustrations of altars in the commercial 
advertisements of many Catholic publications to find a 
constant disregard of the rubrical directions governing 
their design and furnishing.” (The Liturgical Altar, 
page 20.) ‘‘ This ts especially the case where the altar 
appears to be designed more for the purpose of EXPost- 
TION than for the Mass itself, and, in consequence, we 
see altars which from the nave are indistinguishable from 
an erection of gradines, flower vases, candlesticks, and an 
elaborate throne, to which the altar itself becomes merely 
a pediment or support.” (Ibid., page 23.) It remains 
for us by our ingenuity, or with whatever money 
is available therefor, to undo the mistakes of the 
past. 


LIGHTING 
CANDLES 


AT LEAST twenty wax candles are to burn con- 
tinuously during the time of exposition. (The 
Clementine Instruction.) Numerous candles donot add 
to the beauty of the altar of exposition. It must 
not appear gaudy. Many of our altars and sanc- 
tuaries, our vestments and church furnishings are 
much over-decorated. (See Roulin — Vestments and 
Vesture, pages 212 and 243, seqq.) 


BRANCH CANDLESTICKS 


Candelabra holding several candles cannot be 
used for the candlesticks prescribed by the Ru- 
brics. (The Sacred Congregation of Rites, 16 Sep- 
tember, 1865.) These branch candlesticks produce 
not a beautiful effect, but a vulgar one, whether 
they hold three, five, seven, or more candles. 
They are typical of the contraptions popularized 
by less discriminating church goods houses and 
sacristans. They in all their numerous geometric 
designs lack completely the dignity and the grace- 
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fulness of the single candlestick, and even from 
the practical standpoint they hold the candles too 
close together, causing the flame of one to melt the 
next when there is a draught or slight breeze 
through the sanctuary. There is no merit to the 
statement that they are space-and-time-savers. 
Observance of no liturgical law demands such 
devices at our altars. We are aware the temple of 
the old law had its seven-branch candle and that 
the three branches are said to symbolize the Most 
Blessed Trinity, etc. We do not know what the 
five branches represent, or the more numerous 
branches — but none of them should be given 
place at our altars. They are tawdry accessories 
quite unworthy of the place they occupy. And 
speaking of religious symbolism — how many faults 
are committed in its name! (See Roulin — page 
226, seqq.) 
VIGIL LIGHTS 


Vigil lights are usually not made of beeswax. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites (29 November, 
1go1, and 30 July, 1910) forbids on or about the 
altar the use of candles and lights not made of 
beeswax. And discussing these vigil lights stands 
— whatever may be said of the others — let us once 
for all cast out into the exterior darkness all of 
those made in the shape of hearts, crosses, JHS, 
M, and other religious emblems. What an awfully 
debased taste such ecclesiastical brassware evi- 
dences! (See American Ecclesiastical Review, October, 


1934, page 418.) 
THEATRICAL LIGHTING EFFECTS 


There should be electric lights in the sanctuary 
for illumination only, and for no other purpose. 
All theatrical lighting effects about the altar, and 
especially during exposition of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, are forbidden by various decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. (Wapelhorst — 
Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae, page 32, Tenth 
Edition.) 


FLOWERS 


LITURGICAL law permits flowers to be placed 
at the altar of exposition. They are of obligation at 
the Repository on Holy Thursday. The distinction 
is founded, no doubt, on the fact that the Reposi- 
tory is not an altar but merely a shrine for the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. No Mass is offered at the 
Repository. (The Clementine Instruction; Memoriale 
Rituum, et al.) The writers admonish, however, 
that care be taken lest the flowers partially defeat 
the high purpose of rendering homage to Our 
Lord and inciting the faithful to greater devotion 
to Him in the Holy Eucharist on this solemn oc- 
casion. When placed in great profusion in close 
proximity to the Most Blessed Sacrament, the 
beauty of the flowers may somewhat divert the 
attention of the faithful from the infinite and eter- 
nal beauty of their Creator whose Sacramental 
Presence they almost conceal. If many flowers are 
used, let none of them be put too close to the Most 
Blessed Sacrament Itself. They may be arranged 
effectively elsewhere in the sanctuary even at a 
distance from the altar. Jt is an invariable rule that 
about the properly constructed altar simplicity in decora- 
tion promotes dignity and devotion. If there were need 
for all these extras, the Church with her long ex- 
perience down through the ages would surely 
prescribe them, rather than, as in many Cases, 
merely tolerate them. Let us follow her good taste. 
She, the mother of the arts, knows best. In her 
liturgy she speaks the mind of the Divine Artist. 
“Though the Church has created beauty without aiming 
at beauty but only at true and dignified worship, still 
the care of the Congregation of Rites has resulted in 
beauty.” (Introduction of Bede Jarrett to The 
Liturgical Altar, page xii.) 

The author of The Liturgical Altar (page 94) is 
rather severe in his criticism of the use of flowers, 
but he admits the use of fragrant sprigs and sprays 
of trees, as was the custom in England of old and 
as is done in the Eternal City to-day. 
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THREE STATIONS OF THE 
CROSS SUBMITTED FOR THE 
PARIS PRIZE IN SCULPTURE. 
TO THE RIGHT IS SHOWN 
THE WINNING DESIGN BY 
JOE McINTOSH. (ABOVE, LEFT) 
DESIGN BY JOSEPH COPPO- 
LINO. (ABOVE, RIGHT) DE- 
SIGN BY EMIL A. JOHNSON 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Two Beaux-Arts COMPETITIONS 


ONE OF the causes for the dissatisfaction of the 
younger artists concerning the few opportunities 
offered to them for the execution of work for 
Catholic churches and other ecclesiastical projects 
lies in a sense of frustration and the conviction, 
whether justified or not, that the rightful value of 
their work and the development of their genius 
will not be sufficiently recognized in the face of the 
continued patronage of those whose work is a 
baneful continuation of conditions which the 
Liturgical Arts Society is attempting to overcome. 
It is therefore with a feeling of satisfaction that 
the attention of our members and readers is 
called to two student competitions recently held 
under the auspices of the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design in New York City. 

The subject for the competition sponsored by 
the Department of Sculpture was a “Station of 
the Cross.’ As stated in the programme given to 
each competitor, the problem was as follows: “In 
the interior of a newly erected Catholic church, 
which is simple in design and devotional in char- 
acter, it is proposed to carve in stone the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross on the piers. Slabs of stone 
of sufficient size have been provided in the piers, 
flush with their surface, with no part of the slab 
projecting. The lighting is indirect, and the pan- 
els must be clear and distinct in design in order to 
be legible at a moderate distance. The problem 
is to design a Station, suitable for carving in stone, 
the dimensions of which are two feet six inches by 
three feet and the relief of which is not to exceed 
three inches in depth.” Before this competition 
was held, the Director of the Department of 
Sculpture, Mr Gaetano Cecere, called at the 
office of the Liturgical Arts Society to discuss all 
phases of the gestion, and the competitors were 
invited to call at the office for any further assist- 
ance or information they might wish to obtain. 
The winning design (the eleventh Paris Prize in 
sculpture) and two other designs are illustrated 
on page 171. 

Another problem, submitted to the students in 
the Department of Mural Decoration, concerned 
the decoration of the sanctuary of a small Catholic 
chapel. The Director of this Department, Hildreth 
Meiere, requested a Member of the Society to 
write the programme for this problem and to sub- 
mit a list of books that could be consulted by 
students who might wish to be correctly informed 


concerning the liturgical requirements governing 
the construction of an altar in a Catholic church. 

As stated in the programme, the problem was 
as follows: “The sanctuary of a small Catholic 
chapel is to be properly decorated as the artist sees 
fit; the stained glass visible in the section should be 
carefully considered and designed. The altar of a 
Catholic church should be constructed in accord- 
ance with certain very definite ecclesiastical re- 
quirements. These requirements have received 
very little consideration in America, hence the 
altars in most churches leave a great deal to be 
desired. It is assumed in this problem that the altar 
shall be designed correctly in accordance with 
these requirements. The altar should stand free of 
the walls of the sanctuary so that the consecrating 
bishop may walk around it. It is, of course, as- 
sumed that the altar in question is permanent, and 
is, therefore, made of solid natural stone. The 
crucifix should be the central element in the design 
of the sanctuary (it is interesting to note that the 
crucifix may be in the form of a wall decoration 
behind the altar, either in mosaic or painting; but 
if this is done, the crucifix must be the most impor- 
tant element in the decoration of the wall), with 
the tabernacle as a subsidiary centre. It should 
always be remembered that the altar is more im- 
portant than the surrounding decoration. It is 
customary for the altar to be covered by a tester 
(or canopy, baldachin, ciborium). In order to 
simplify the problem, this has not been required 
in the present case.” 

The winning designs are illustrated on pages 
172-3. The lack of the required number of candle- 
sticks cannot be charged to the students because, 
unfortunately, this point was not made clear in 
the programme. 


A SMALL CHURCH ALTERATION 


IT IS always interesting to find examples of intel- 
ligent handling of alterations within a moderate 
budget. Examples of this sort dispose of the argu- 
ment that observance of liturgical law can only be 
considered by the pastor who can command ample 
funds, but is quite beyond the means of a poor 
parish. 

The alteration shown in the accompanying 
illustrations (page 174) was done with a very 
small outlay of cash, in Saint Raphael’s Church, 
Goleta, California. Saint Raphael’s is a country 
church supplying the needs of some twenty-five 
miles of farm territory, extending north of Santa 
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Barbara to the mountains. The average congrega- 
tion on Sunday is one hundred. The pastor who 
has been in charge about a year has attempted to 
instil a knowledge and love of the liturgy in hereto- 
fore entirely fallow soil. This has been best accom- 
plished through the parish societies, by the expedi- 
ent of turning the meetings into open forums for 
the discussion of liturgical subjects. 

The state in which the pastor found the altar 
can be seen in the upper illustration. The sanc- 
tuary is only ten feet wide, and the new altar was 
conceived with the idea of enlarging this sanctuary. 
The width of the altar is five feet six inches and 
the entire height of the sanctuary is twelve feet. A 
low gradine was retained and extended the full 
length of the altar. The tabernacle was remodeled 
so as to stand free on all sides, and it is veiled. 
The dossals, riddels, and antependium are of gold 
damask and orange velour, outlined with antique 
gold braid. Gold was chosen for the sake of per- 
manency and because a change to conform with 
the liturgical colors is out of the question at pres- 
ent. The tabernacle is covered with a beautiful 
Spanish brocade, hand loomed and brought from 
Spain by a parishioner. The candlesticks are of 
composition, gilded. The corpus of the crucifix is 
also of composition, in natural color on a black 
wooden cross. As the work was done by parishion- 
ers, the total cost of this alteration amounted to 
forty-three dollars. Of course it is not always 
possible — nor would it be generally desirable — 
to have work of this type executed by parishioners; 
but at least, this alteration is a tangible proof that 
improvements can be made even in poor parishes, 
providing the pastor leads the way. In this par- 
ticular case, the hope may be expressed that the 
altar linen will eventually be trimmed so as to fit 
the width of the mensa, and the lace borders be 
eliminated. 

Saint Raphael’s Church was named for the 
patron Saint of Dona Rafaela Ortega de Hill who 
died in 1879, having given the land on which the 
first church was erected. Dona Rafaela Ortega de 
Hill was the wife of Daniel A. Hill of Bellerica, 
Massachusetts, one of the oldest pioneers of Cali- 
fornia and a devoted and faithful friend of the 
Padres of the Santa Barbara and Santa Ynez 
Missions. The father of Dona Rafaela Ortega de 
Hill was the grandson of Captain José Francisco 
de Ortega, and was “‘the pathfinder and explorer 
of the Portola-Serra Sacred Expedition, discoverer 
of the Golden Gate and Carquinez Straits, lieuten- 
ant and brevet captain, Comandante of the Presi- 
dios of San Diego, Santa Barbara, and Monterey; 
founder of the Missions of San Juan Capistrano 


and San Buenaventura, and of the Presidio of 
Santa Barbara.” 


Recent Publications 
Editors: 


The Reverend ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


Historta Det Arte Hispanico. By the M: arqués de 
Lozoya. Barcelona. Salvat, Editors, S.A. $10.00 per 
volume. 


THE work is to appear in four volumes. Volume I 
(1931): 502 pages in quarto, profusely illustrated; 
covers the early period, from the Quaternary Age 
to the thirteenth century; it also contains a thirty 
page introduction to the work as a whole; treated 
in the present review. Volume II (1934): the 
Gothic period; to be reviewed in the near future. 
Volumes III and IV: not yet printed. 

A review of so important a work, by an eminent 
author little known in this country, should be 
prefaced by a biographical note. Juan de Con- 
treras y Lépez de Ayala, Marqués de Lozoya, was 
born in Segovia, 1893. He is well known as a poet 
and historian in Spain and in Spanish speaking 
countries. While still very young, he was awarded 
the Fastenrath Prize (1920) by the Spanish Acad- 
emy of the Language, for his Poemas Castellanos. As 
Luis Vives Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Valencia, he has written extensively 
on general history and on the history of art; he 
has also been a Representative for Segovia in the 
Spanish Chamber since 1933. 

The book opens with an excellent summary of 
the history of art in Spain. The author deplores 
the fact that, heretofore, Spanish art has usually 
been considered unimaginative, depending largely 
on foreign influence, usually French. This idea 
arises from the fact that most histories of art have 
been written by foreigners. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this interesting preface is the 
analysis of the critical literature and art history 
written about Spain. Commenting on the authors 
and their works, Lozoya combats the general 
supposition that Spanish art is throughout an 
unassimilated and sterile importation. The intro- 
duction is completed by a six page bibliography of 
general and critical works on Spanish art, classi- 
fied according to subject matter, and also accord- 
ing to dates of publication, from the sixteenth 
century to 1930. 
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The word Hispanico is chosen for the title and 
used throughout the work because the history of 
Spanish art does not limit itself to the geographic 
confines of modern Spain, but includes also Por- 
tugal, Latin America, parts of the East Indies— 
in fact, all countries in which Spanish culture has 
developed. Throughout the book, the author 
achieves the difficult task of bringing out the un- 
changing, distinctly national strain, which sub- 
sists despite invasions and political and religious 
upheavals. 

Concerning early work, he says: “In Iberian 
sculpture, moulded by such varied influences, 
there is something very Spanish: the religious 
feeling which always inspires it, the inaccurate 
but expressive personal qualities, a certain gesture 
of dreamy haughtiness given to the model, and the 
eagerness to copy the magnificence of draperies 
and jewels.” 1 The chapter on “official” classical 
architecture proves the importance of Spain 
during the Roman period. According to Ausonio, 
the ninth largest city of the Empire was Augusta 
Emerita in Lusitania (now Portugal), founded by 
Augustus in 25 B.c.; and throughout the Peninsula, 
there were more bridges built by Trajan than 
during any other period except that of Charles m1. 

In the chapter on the Early Christian and 
Visigothic period, the author stresses the point 
that the time was ripe for change. The northern- 
ers brought no art, but new blood to invigorate a 
new development. He says: “In the aesthetic 
changes, what is much more important, is the 
spiritual revolution caused by the spreading of 
Christianity and the influence of the Orient, in- 
troduced when the capital of the Empire moved 
from Rome to Byzantium, where the genius of the 
old Asiatic cultures was received and from 
whence it was diffused.” ? Farther on, in speaking 
of the Visigothic churches, he says: ‘““The most 
original structural element of the Visigoths is the 
so-called ‘horseshoe’ arch, which the Moham- 
medans adopted and popularized.”* This quota- 
tion demonstrates that Sassanian forms had been 
diffused through Byzantium well before the 
eighth century. While interesting from many 
points of view, this chapter fails to give a suffi- 
ciently definite explanation of the intimate rela- 

1En la escultura ibérica, plasmada entre tan diversas 
influencias, hay algo muy espafiol: el sentimiento de 
religiosidad que la inspira siempre, su caracter incorrecto y 


expresivo, cierto gesto de altivez un poco melancélico que 
se presta al modelo, y la aficién a copiar la suntuosidad 
de ropajes y joyas. p. QI. 

2En los cambios estéticos influye mucho mas la revolu- 
cién espiritual causada por la difusién del cristianismo, y 
la influencia del Oriente, motivada por el desplazamiento 
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tions that existed between the Visigothic kingdom 
in Spain and the Ostrogothic kingdom centering 
about Ravenna. The Ravenese influence is, how- 
ever, often referred to; and the lack of precision 
here detracts from the clarity of certain statements 
made in subsequent chapters. 

The three chapters devoted to early Moham- 
medan work are good in general, especially the 
detailed analysis of the Great Mosque at Cordova. 
The author is, however, not sufficiently specific 
when speaking of the Persian influence on the 
minor arts, through which naturalistic forms in 
sculpture and ornament were introduced. No 
mention is made of the Shiite sect of Mohammed- 
anism, established in Persia about 680 a.p., which 
is so largely responsible for the use of animal and 
vegetable forms in Islamic art. 

The section that treats of Mozarabic work and 
of the continuation of Visigothic art in Spain is 
detailed and clear. This phase, so important a 
factor in the romanesque development, is usually 
ignored by European writers, as the bibliography 
clearly shows, being almost entirely composed of 
recent Spanish works; the only exception is Le 
Premier Art Roman by the Catalonian archaeologist, 
J. Puig y Cadafalch, which was published in 
Paris in 1928, and expanded by its author in a 
series of lectures delivered in the Sorbonne in 
1929-30. 

The chapter on the general characteristics of 
romanesque architecture contains a good sum- 
mary of the subject as a whole; but perhaps undue 
spaceis given to the archaeological controversy over 
its origins. As a Spaniard, Lozoya naturally pays 
much attention to the theory of “The Way of 
Saint James,” as put forth by A. Kingsley Porter 
and Emile Male. He refutes this theory, however, 
in no uncertain terms when speaking of the archi- 
tectural development of the romanesque style in 
Spain. ‘“‘No clearly defined regional schools are 
distinguishable on the Peninsula as in France: 
schools which follow exclusively certain types of 
construction. This is one of the reasons that 
prompts us to deny the Spanish origin of the 
romanesque style; for it would be difficult to 
create a style when not even the formation of a 
single school was achieved.” 4 
de la capital del Imperio de Roma a Bizancio, que recoge 
y difunde el espiritu de las viejas culturas asiaticas. p. 171. 

8 E] mAs original de los elementos constructivos visigodos 


es el arco ultrasemicircular, llamado vulgarmente de 
herradura, que los musulmanes adoptan y divulgan. p. 
179. 

4No se acusan claramente en la Peninsula, como en 
Francia, escuelas regionales que empleen exclusivamente 
los mismos tipos de construccién, y ésta es una de las 
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In speaking of romanesque sculpture, however, 
(and this, with the chapter on early miniatures 
and illuminations is perhaps the strongest in the 
book), the author is not of the same opinion. 
Basing his theory on the great popularity of the 
Beatus, not only in Spain but throughout Europe, 
during the early Middle Ages, he pleads a most 
convincing case for strong Spanish influence in 
romanesque sculpture. The subsequent rapid 
change in Spanish work he explains as follows: 
“The liturgical and cultural revolution that al- 
tered the rhythm of Spanish life toward the end 
of the eleventh century produced its most decisive 
and rapid effects in the art of the miniaturist. The 
abolition of the Mozarabic Missal, which was only 
accomplished after a resistance that has not even 
yet been entirely forgotten by the people, made it 
necessary to import liturgical books conforming 
to the Roman rite. These books, written and il- 
luminated in the scriptoria of the great abbeys of 
France and Italy, were surely copied in Spain, 
supplanting the taste for the brilliant and ex- 
pressive miniatures of the Hispanic school.” * But 
the Spanish spirit was too vigorous to be stamped 
out completely, and manifests itself even yet. 

The volume ends with an interesting chapter on 
the minor arts of the twelfth century. 

Volume I of the Historia del Arte Hispanico is an 
absorbing work. It is a valuable addition to the 
literature of a phase of art history that is too often 
curtailed or misrepresented. While meticulous 
and scholarly to a degree, it is, at the same time, 
vigorous in its method of attack, modern in atti- 
tude, and so up to date that every recent finding 
of importance is included. These qualities, to- 
gether with the finely turned and colorful lan- 
guage, make the book a readable piece of literature 
as well as a valuable compendium of facts. 

As in the writings of most historians and critics 
who are not themselves architects, the treatment of 
architectural subjects is occasionally inadequate. 
The chapters on the minor arts are somewhat 
rushed, and take for granted too much knowledge 
on the part of the reader; but the sections devoted 
to painting and sculpture, especially during the 
romanesque period, are most excellent. 

The bibliographies appended to each chapter 
are exhaustive and entirely up to date, constitut- 
ing an invaluable mine of information. They are 


razones por que nos inclinamos a negar el origen espafiol 
del romAnico, pues dificilmente se pudo crear un estilo 
cuando no se lleg6 a formar una sola escuela. p. 365. 

5 La revolucién litargica y cultural que a fines del siglo 
XI modifica el ritmo de la vida espafiola, tuvo en la minia- 
tura su repercusi6n mas rapida y decisiva. Abolido, des- 
pués de una resistencia cuyo recuerdo no se ha borrado 


not mere lists of books, but include terse notes 
on many of the works and authors that are very 
illuminating. It is gratifying for us in this country 
to note the number of American scholars who are 
considered as authorities. 

This review would not be complete without a 
comment upon the excellence of the edition. There 
are 531 illustrations, beside fifty full page plates, 
some in color. Clear, fine in quality, and suffi- 
cient in size, they add greatly to the value of this 
interesting and scholarly work. Le A. 


LPARTISAN LITURGIQUE. Published at the 
Abbaye de Saint-André, par Lophem, Belgium, under 
the direction of Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 8 belgas a 
year — quarterly. 


A general review of this publication will appear 
in one of the forthcoming issues of LiruRGICAL 
Arts, but it was deemed advisable, at this time, 
to give a short account of the last issue, which is 
entirely devoted to religious art in the United 
States. The editor, M. Norbert Noé, asked the 
editors of LrrurcicaL Arts to assist him in col- 
lecting photographs of buildings in this country, 
and also very kindly allowed the Secretary of the 
Society to write an article giving a short account 
of the liturgical revival in this country. The build- 
ings reproduced cannot be said to represent fully 
all the best work done in the United States in re- 
cent years, but this was because of difficulties in 
obtaining photographs —and the sometimes 
inexplicable silences of architects and artists, who 
later on find that their work should have been 
illustrated! This may be a good opportunity to sug- 
gest to our readers that they forward to the Edi- 
tors of LrrurcicaL Arts photographs of interest- 
ing buildings and tell their professional friends to 
do likewise. These photographs could then be 
kept on file for future reference. In this connec- 
tion, our readers will be interested to learn that a 
German architect, Mr. Karl Brauer, recently 
asked a Member of the Society to assist him in 
securing a collection of photographs of early 
American ecclesiastical architecture to illustrate 
an article he is writing for Die Christliche Kunst. 
Such collaboration is surely productive of good 
and serves to spread the knowledge of the activi- 
ties of American groups in the liturgical revival. 


atin por completo de la memoria del pueblo, el misal 
mozarabe, fué preciso importar libros litargicos conformes 
al rito romano, y estos libros, escritos e iluminados en los 
escritorios de las grandes abadias de Francia y de Italia, se 
copiarian en Espafia, desterrando el gusto por las bri- 
llantes y expresivas miniaturas de la escuela hispanica. 


P- 473: 
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The descriptions of the buildings illustrated in 
‘this number of L’ Artisan Liturgique were written by 
Frank Brannach, the author of Church Architecture 
— Building for a Living Faith, recently published by 
Bruce in Milwaukee. The editor’s remarks con- 
cerning the allied arts and crafts stresses the long 
road that artists have to travel before they are 
sufficiently liberated from archaeological erudition 
to develop their own genius along lines more 
‘consonant with the building technique of our 
times. 

A limited number of copies of this number are 
available in this country and can be secured by 
‘sending twenty-five cents, to cover shipping and 
postage, to the Liturgical Arts Society, 22 East 
40 Street, New York City. M. E. L. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY written between the years 
1896 and 1912. By the Right Reverend Achille Ratti, 
Doctor of the Ambrosian Library, Milan, now His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. New York. P. F. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.75. 


In presenting these papers to English readers, 
their translator, Professor Edward Bullough of 
Cambridge University summarizes in a concise 
‘and able preface their salient points of interest for 
the public at large, and enriches the text with 
appropriate captions and annotations. The value 
-of these monographs is also enhanced by a good 
index and several beautiful illustrations. Although 
their occasional form or flavor has been preserved 
in this translation, and their subject matter is 
‘quite heterogeneous, proving the vast and varied 
erudition of their author, yet no one who reads 
the present volume can fail to realize its organic 
‘unity, its central motive being the ecclesiastical 
-history of Milan and some of its notable ramifica- 
‘tions. 

The scholar and the student as well as the 
general inquirer will rejoice in the abundant 
‘material afforded by the first essay, which in its 
more than one hundred pages might be con- 
‘sidered as a complete synopsis of the history of the 
Ambrosian Church from its inception to the 
foundation of the kingdom of Italy. It is written 
‘in a style unaffectedly modern, clear, neat, pre- 
cise; with no confusing parentheses, no stuffy odor 
of the library, and yet arising from the ripe fruit 
of many years of study and research. Pius x1 
‘possesses the “sacred sobriety” of which a certain 
hhymnist speaks. He proposes to convey the truth, 
.and he dislikes to encumber his lucid statements 
‘with a farago of notes and references. “I have 
deliberately omitted,” he says, “all notes; almost 
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every line would have required a footnote and 
many notes could have been only quotations and 
references.” 

His objectivity and his ‘‘consideration of all 
critical exigencies” are apparent from his 
first approach, when, in analyzing primitive 
documents and traditions, he proceeds most cau- 
tiously even in the choice of words (p. 7). While he 
declares that the tradition of Saint Barnaba “‘can- 
not be scientifically supported,” nevertheless he 
establishes very firmly the Apostolic Mandate of 
the first Bishops and the derivation from Rome of 
both faith and Christian rites. 

With the assumption of Saint Ambrose to the 
See of Milan, a new era begins to which this 
great Doctor of the Church, scourge of the Arians, 
subduer of an emperor, gave impress, direction, 
inspiration. Sacerdotal authority asserted itself 
in a remarkable manner. “Ambrose held and 
exercised complete power in the civil and political 
sphere” (p. 18). As the first barbarian invasions 
passed like a ‘‘destructive meteor of fire, blood, 
and iron” over the decrepit Western Empire, the 
Milanese Bishops remained for a while in the 
background. However, after Witigis, they arose to 
a higher degree of authority, being entrusted with 
the office of “‘Defenders,’”’ an unwitting prepara- 
tion for the future and a provision for the present, 
“for the Dukes, the leaders of the army, and 
other ministers were so iniquitous and rapacious, 
that they seemed worse than the barbarians.” 

The zeal and munificence of Charlemagne con- 
tributed in further increasing the wealth and 
importance of the Metropolitans. The greatest 
exponent of this new phase is the fierce and im- 
posing Bishop Angilbert m1 (824-860). With his- 
torical fair-mindedness, the author confutes the 
supposed cleavage that, according to superficial 
historians, would have developed and lasted two 
centuries between the See of Saint Ambrose and 
the See of Saint Peter. ‘‘There is no reliable docu- 
ment to support any such view” (p. 44). In fact 
Angilbert’s successor, Tado (the one who called 
the Irish monks to promote studies and spiritual 
life in his Diocese) was delegated by the Pope to 
bear judgment on the complicated affair of 
Elgentrude. The opposition of Anspert to John 
vu was inspired by political motives. The po- 
litical hegemony of the Archbishop of Milan (who 
had become by this time Archbishop of Milan 
and Imperial Messenger) coupled with the abuses 
of the investiture reduced the Church of Milan to 
a pitiful plight. 

The dreadful effects of, and the struggle against, 
three evils — incontinence, simony, and investi- 
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ture —are described by the author with the 
fervor of an epic poet. The rise of Aripert of 
Entimiano, with whom “the powers of the Am- 
brosian Metropolitan reach their highest point” 
(p. 65) and his epoch-marking activity gives the 
author the opportunity “‘to cast a glance back 
upon the long road covered and to look for the 
causes of such success,’ a modest way of present- 
ing what in fact is a very penetrating analysis of 
the facts and ideals of the time and a profound 
evaluation of their significance. His critical phi- 
losophy will be a corrective to “the purely personal 
notions and theories that have never existed out- 
side the mind of the philosopher and are after all 
in flagrant contradiction with the events and docu- 
ments on which they are supposed to be based” 
(p. 70). In the elucidations of this chronicle the 
student will find elements of supreme interest, 
precious because they will tend to explain analo- 
gous situations in the history of other churches. 

Recently Mr. Collison Morley, in his new book 
Italy after the Renaissance asserts that Milan became 
known to the world through the Promessi Spost, 
and he asks what other work is ever likely to super- 
sede Manzoni’s great novel as a picture of the 
period. The other five essays completing this vol- 
ume by His Holiness may well be considered to 
be an answer to this question. The reading of the 
extraordinary activity of Saint Charles Borromeo 
and of his world-wide influence; the dissertations 
on the Codex Atlanticus and on the Settala 
Museum, as well as of the aesthetic appreciation 
of Luini’s Holy Family, will convince one of the 
gross incomprehension of writers, like Collison 
Morley himself, who describe that Milanese 
period as in full literary and artistic decay, and 
charge the Church as being responsible for it. 
Also, to the gratuitous assertion that in Milan, 
more than elsewhere, superstition was rife, the 
study of the essay on the “Guilds of the Blessed 
Sacrament” will be an efficient antidote. 

The name alone of Milan calls up visions of con- 
tinuous strife. Again and again people of the 
North stormed her sunny fruitful plains. A sedi- 
ment of hatred and misunderstanding and preju- 
dice is left there, to which the Reformation has 
added. In order fully to appreciate Milan one 
must be able to understand that wonderful poem 
in stone that is her cathedral, and the magnificent 
system of philosophy that underlies Manzoni’s 
immortal novel. An Italian writer, Ippolito Nievo, 
summarized the essential elements of greatness 
that dominate Milan in a happy distich: 


Un tempio e un uomo: 
Manzoni e il Duomo. 


His Holiness in this work asserts and proves that 
“The History of the Church of Milan is the golden 
thread of the history of Milan itself.” N.P. 


Correspondence 


WasuHincToN, D. C. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTS. 
Dear Sir: 

The letter of my friend, the Reverend H. M. 
Hald, in the first number of the current volume 
of LrrurcicaL Arts concerning the Sanctus or 
Canon Candle prompts me to submit the following 
observations to readers of your journal in the hope 
that some one may elucidate the history of this 
custom still further. 

Edouard Dumoutet, in his interesting disserta- 
tion, Le Désir de voir Phostie et les origines de la dévotion 
au Saint-Sacrement (Paris, Beauchesne, 1926, p. 57)» 
claims that it was solely for the practical purpose 
of enabling the faithful to see the consecrated Host 
more easily at the moment of elevation that the 
custom of lighting one or more torches was intro- 
duced. He quotes in a footnote from the General 
Chapter of the Carthusians of 1233 (sic): “Quando 
non potest videri Corpus Christi eoquod mane 
celebratur, possit diaconus tenere cereum bene 
ardentem a retro sacerdotis ut Corpus Christi in 
hac parte possit videri. Hoc tamen non est prae- 
scriptum.” * This suggests the possibility that 
originally the canon candle was nothing more 
or less than an elevation candle, and as a matter 
of fact, in the longer recension of the Ordo Missae 
Toannis Burckardi, which was first printed at Rome 
in 1502 and very conveniently reprinted by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society (Tracts on the Mass, 
edited by J. Wickham Legg, London, 1904), we 
find the following rubric inserted between the 
Communicantes and the Hance igitur of the Canon: 
“Minister accendit Intorticium: quod erectum in 
dextra manu retinens: et convenienter elevans: 
genuflectit in gradu: vel in terra: pro dispositione 
loci: retro celebrantem: qui dictis premissis ex- 
tendit manus versus oblata: dicens secrete. Hanc 
igitur. . .’ (Henry Bradshaw Society reprint, 
p. 155). At the elevation of the chalice, the server 
is instructed to lift the chasuble as at the elevation 
of the Host and then: “‘postquam celebrans cali- 

* From the article by A. Degand, Chartreux (Liturgie des) 
in the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie of 
Cabrol-Leclercq, III, 1057, it is by no means clear why Du- 
moutet quotes this text as of the General Chapter of 1233. 
But perhaps he consulted the manuscipt from which 


Degand had quoted, Grande Chartreuse, ms. B. I, 551, f. 
108 verso. 
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cem super corporale reposuerit surgit extinguit 
intorticilum: et reponit in locum suum.” (Ibid. 
Pp. 1 57.) This rubric leaves no doubt on the sub- 
ject. The “cereus ad elevationem Sacramenti 
accendendus” of the Rubricae generales of the 
Roman Missal, which the server is instructed in 
the Ritus celebrandi not to extinguish before the 
priest has consumed the Precious Blood and the 
faithful have received Holy Communion, was 
clearly originally an elevation candle and nothing 
else. 

It may not be amiss to mention here several 
occurrences of this elevation candle in the work 
of Christian painters. The earliest example known 
to me personally is in the chapel of Saint Martin 
in the basilica of San Francesco at Assisi. In the 
series of frescos painted in that chapel by Simone 
Martini between 1317 at the earliest and 1324 at 
the latest, there is one which shows the miraculous 
appearance of two angels at the moment of the 
elevation (Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., Die Basi- 
lika San Francesco in Assisi, 2. Bd., Berlin, Verlag 
fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1926, pp. 248-250, 263-4). 
The server is depicted as lifting the chasuble in all 
too delicate a manner with his left hand, while in 
his right he holds the elevation candle quite as 
Burckardus more than a hundred and fifty years 
later was to prescribe. About the year 1445, Rogier 
van der Weyden painted his triptych of the Seven 
Sacraments for Jean Chevrot, bishop of Tournai. 
As anyone who will take the trouble to look at 
Number Two of the current volume of LirurcIcAL 
ARTs can see, the server at the main altar is hold- 
ing a torch in his hand while the priest is elevating 
the Sacred Host. To the following century belongs 
Benvenuto Tisi’s (Garofalo’s) painting of the 
Mass of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, now in the 
Pinacoteca Comunale of Ferrara. Here, to be 
sure, the server holds the torch in his left hand 
instead of in his right, quite possibly because the 
painter deemed it desirable or necessary for his 
own artistic purposes. 

Doubtless, more than one of your readers will 
be able to add to this short list of three paintings. 
A complete study of the representations of our 
modern canon candle in art would include, of 
course, a formidable array of paintings, carvings, 
and engravings. Among these the “Mass of Saint 
Gregory” would have a special place. It is inter- 
esting to note that in some of the earlier represen- 
tations of this legend, only one torch is to be seen 
and that, too, held by the deacon, as the Carthu- 
sian statute quoted above directs; but it is no 
longer an elevation candle, rather it seems to be 
a canon candle in our modern sense of the term. 
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As for the question which will naturally occur 
to most readers of this communication: what of 
the ringing of the bell? I must add for the sake of 
completeness that this custom did not become 
universal until after the publication of the Pian 
missal of 1570. 

Yours truly, 
ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 


YonxKERs, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The last issue of LirurcicaAL Arts contains 
many items of interest and information on the sub- 
ject of baptistries and baptismal fonts, but there 
may be, I feel, one item of misinformation among 
the many good things said. On page 83 there are 
diagrams showing some of the appurtenances of a 
baptistry recently erected in New York, and of 
these diagrams one is marked “‘storage tank for 
blessed water.’ Although the text accompanying 
the illustration does not explicitly say so, I take it 
that the purpose of the storage tank is to preserve 
an “‘extra”’ supply of baptismal water, or, possibly, 
the whole supply. Whether or not I have correctly 
understood the purpose of the storage tank in 
question, there is certainly observable at the 
present time a tendency to transform the baptis- 
mal font into a sacrarium by restricting the use of 
the font to the sole end of receiving the water as 
it flows from the head of the baptized, while the 
baptismal water itself is habitually guarded in a 
crock, tank, or cabinet from which it is extracted 
as the need arises at each baptism. By this trans- 
position of uses the font becomes the sacrarium, 
and the crock, tank, or cabinet is made the font. 
The whole arrangement is disliked by liturgists. Let 
us give audience to one of the most authoritative 
of them. “To transform the font into a piscina 
and to put the baptismal water in a cabinet set 
in the wall or elsewhere would be to ordain an 
arrangement contrary to archaeology and liturgy, 
and incompatible with the ceremony of blessing 
the baptismal water; would be to make that which 
is principal accessory and vice versa.” (Tr. from 
Haegy, Manuel de Liturgie, Volume I, p. 587.) The 
font is of incomparably higher dignity than the 
sacrarium, and whatever may be said of the 
practice of uniting the two in one structure, 
nothing can be advanced in praise of substituting 
one for the other. The proper place for keeping 
the baptismal water is the font. The font is the 
only place where the baptismal water may be 
kept.. The place where the baptismal water is 
kept zs the font. It is hardly of either crock or 
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cabinet that the Church speaks in the ritual for 
the blessing of the font at Easter and at Whitsun- 
tide. The baptismal water should therefore be 
stored in the font, i.e., in the receptacle commonly 
considered the font; to which so much thought is 
given by the Church and even, adding expense, 
by individuals who then divert it from its proper 
use. 

In size the font should be large enough to con- 
tain all the water necessary from Pentecost to the 
ensuing Easter, thereby taking away all tempta- 
tion to reserve a supply in any receptacle other 
than the font. Where existing fonts are too small, 
it can be kept in mind that Canon 757 permits 
the addition, even repeated, of non-blessed water 
to the already blessed, provided that each time 
the former be added in lesser quantity to the 
latter. The Ritual (Tit. II, Cap. 8) also provides 
for the blessing of an entirely new supply. (Bless- 
ing of the font or baptismal water outside the 
vigil of Easter and Pentecost.) If it be urged that 
the infiltration of dust too often renders the water 
seerningly unfit for use, it may be recalled that 
this condition has been met in many parts of the 
Catholic world by always keeping the font cov- 
ered with a veil-canopy made of silk or some such 
material and in color white. So to do is to treat the 
font with something of the solicitude shown for 
the tabernacle, nor is the honor, rightly under- 
stood, excessive. 

It may be finally asked how the practical re- 
quirements of the administration of the Sacrament 
are to be met when it is granted as wrong that the 
baptismal water should be kept in a vessel alto- 
gether distinct from the font. 

The font-structure may be: (1) designed for 
holding the baptismal water exclusively; or (2) di- 
vided into two compartments. Of these, the one 
which contains the baptismal water (and is 
therefore really the font) should be the nearer to 
the high altar; the other, destined to receive the 
water as it flows from the head, is the sacrarium 
or piscina. Where the first case (1) obtains, there 
is need of a baptistry sacrarium (attached, let us 
say, to the baptistry wall) into which the used bap- 
tismal water may be poured after having, in the 
act of baptizing, first fallen onto a charger or 
platter. The aid of a server (whose presence at the 
ceremony is supposed by the Ritual) would 
have to be enlisted to support the charger while 
the water was being poured. Both cases (1 and 2) 
are envisaged by the Ritual which, among the 
things to be prepared for Baptism, enumerates 


“a basin or plate for receiving the water as it 
flows from the head, unless it immediately flows 
into the sacrarium.” It is admitted that a sacra- 
rium at any distance from the font represents an 
inconvenience. Wherefore a third arrangement 
has been devised. (3) This supposes two separate 
but adjacent structures—a disposition of objects 
which one would be prone to mistake for two 
fonts, because of similarity in design, construc- 
tion, etc. One of them, however, is the font; the 
other, the sacrarium. This arrangement, adopted 
for instance in the Cathedral Church of Killarney, 
meets very well the exigencies of the case. A 
variant of it is to have a small bowl structurally 
attached to the font and at the level of the upper 
rim of the font. This bowl would be designed to 
catch the water as it flowed from the head. As a 
sacrarium it would require, of course, a drain 
leading to the ground. In your last issue you gave 
three examples embodying this idea. Mr. Tyrrell- 
Green, in his excellent work on English baptismal 
fonts, gives other examples. So, too, does Enlart 
in his manual of French architecture. Duret, in 
his interesting book on church furnishings, gives 
a drawing of a font with bowl attached. 

In the foregoing a preference for keeping the 
sacrarium more or less distinct from the font is but 
ill-concealed. It is, I feel, a preference justified 
by the importance of the font itself. There are but 
few objects in a church which we are bound to 
hold so sacred as the font. Considering the alto- 
gether elevated purpose of the font, we may well 
ask ourselves if it be right to associate with it, in 
equality of dignity, the far less significant sacra- 
rium. Is it not preferable, as being more consonant 
with the importance of the font, to reserve it for 
the exclusive purpose of containing the baptismal 
water? The sacrarium may be constructed in the 
wall of the baptistry, or, if this be thought too 
inconvenient, it may be attached to the exterior 
of the font in the manner above described. 

Yours truly, 
BARTHOLOMEW EUSTACE 


Editors Note: The titles of the books mentioned by 
Father Eustace in the latter part of his letter are: 
BAPTISMAL FONTS, by E. Tyrrell-Green, and 
MOBILIER, VASES, OBJECTS, ET VETE- 
MENTS LITURGIQUES, by the Abbé Duret. 
We regret that both these excellent works escaped 
our attention when we were composing the 
bibliography on Baptism and the Baptistry given 
in our last issue. 
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HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the 

high quality of materials and craftsmanship which enter into 

their products. It is the absolute policy of Liturgical Arts to 

accept only the advertising of firms whose products are approved by anim- 

partial professional commuttee of the Liturgical Arts Society. This, of 

course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the part of the Society. It does, 

however, constitute a strong endorsement. This policy of carefully selected 

advertising 1s based upon the conviction of the Liturgical Arts Society that 

only the best work and materials are suited for church construction and that 

whatever materials are chosen in any given instance must be genuine and 
not pretentious imitations. 

Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to answer 


inquiries from our readers. 
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| SHRINE OF THE SACRED HEART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects Murphy & Olmstead 


The architects of this building, Murphy and 
Olmstead, of Washington, D. C., selected 
the QuieT MAY Oil Burner because of the 
very satisfactory performance of many 
previous installations with which they were 
acquainted. Since its installation as part 
of the plant of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Washington, Murphy and Olmstead 
report complete satisfaction. 

There is no record of a QuIET MAY ever 
having worn out in service. 

The QureT MAY Automatic Oil Burner is 
as nearly human as a mechanical device 
can be. Its thermostatic controls assure a 
smooth and constant, dependable perform- 
ance. It is cradled in rubber, insuring 


quiet and vibrationless operation. 
Only QuieT MAY can give you the ex- 


clusive “Gerotor” pump, the Sapphire 
Jeweled Atomizer and the patented ‘'Ther- 
MAY -Lator.” 

The MAY Oil Burner Corporation is in its 
ninth year of operation; its original owners 
are its present owners. It has factory 
branches or factory-irained distributors in 
hundreds of cities in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in many other countries. 

There is a QuiET MAY Model for every 
size and style of church and institution. 

Quiet MAY distributors near you will be 
glad to supply you with additional informa- 


tion without any obligation on your part. 


QuieET MAY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNER 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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his window, dedi- 

cated to the Mystery 
of the bee Sacrament, 
suagests the unique capacit 
of bined alae Geant 
of a master-craftsman to ex- 
prees profound spiritual 
concepts, through the direct 
emotional appeal of pure 
color and symbolic design. 


t is one of several 

windows creafed 
Charles J. Connick’ of 
Boston for the beautiful 
Gothic Church of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer, New Uork 
City. Ghe Very Reo Calter 
6.Moran O.P isthe Rector 
of the church, a famous 
creation of the lafe Berfram 
6. Goodhue, Architect. 
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({) r Comick will be 
glad to share with 
those inferested,, several 
of his published articles 
on the craft of color and 
light. Available also 
are reproductions in color 
and biack and white of dis- 
tinctive windows. Ghese 
include Mr.Connick’s fam- 
ous west roge window in 
the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine in New Uork 
City. Dlease address 
inquiries to the studio af 
Nine Harcourt Street, Boston. 
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== HIS MAJESTIC 

8G9]| ALTAR in the newly 

Vaan completed and beauti- 
So vey) ful Chapel of Our 
Sis} Lady of Lourdes at 
the Georgetown Preparatory School, 
Garrett Park, Maryland, enjoys tich 
historical associations. At this altar 
and in its scholastic environment the 
Jesuit Fathers carry on with unbroken 
continuity the spiritual and cultural 
labors started three hundred years 
ago by Father Andrew White, S. J. 
when on March 25, 1634 this pioneer 
Jesuit stepped upon Maryland shores 
and offered his first Holy Mass at a 
crude altar beneath a mulberry tree 
on the soil of a youthful nation. 


Quite appropriately the completion 
of this magnificient Chapel falls 
within the Tercentenary of the es- 
tablishment of religious freedom in 
Maryland and it marks an unbroken 
lineage of the spiritual co-mates in 


Christ of Father Andrew White,S. J: 


The tradition continues... the first 
Mass said in Maryland te this pio- 


neer Jesuit will be commemorated at 
this beautiful Altar on Palm Sunday, 
March 25th of this year. 


To the youth of that nation, three 
hundred years later and amid the 
relics of this historic Jesuit at Garrett 
Park, is this stately Altar and its 
exquisite chapel edifice dedicated. 


Beneath its bronze baldachin, this 
Altar looks out upon a resplendence 
of stone, marble, bronze and stained 
glass. Each of these elements is 
wrought by unhurried hands to 
blend in giving the finest artistic 
and liturgical expression to that 
which is holy, heroic and historical 
in the story of the infancy and boy- 

hood of Christ, in the virtues of His 
Blessed Mother, and in the lives of 
American martyrs. The warm, rich 
theological appeal cannot but cast 
something akin toabenediction upon 
the manhood in preparation for 
which the youth at Georgetown 
Preparatory School spend their early 


and impressionable years. 


A. GROSS CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 


DAVID MAHANY 


President 


Candle Makers Since 1837 


NEW YORK OFFICE, CHANIN BUILDING 


NORBERT J. BAUMER 


Vice-Pres. (* Gen. Manager 


MARYLAND 


TERENCE J. HUGHES 


Secretary 
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land; 
h of the main Altar of the Chapel at Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett Park, Maryland; 
eat Tae Wesekas des oe Master. This direct photograph was taken by Mettee-Frittita, 
exclusively for A. Gross Candle Co., Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
¢ 
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JAMES W. O'CONNOR, Architect 


WROUGHT IRON BAPTISTRY GRILLE « EXECUTED FOR 
SAINT ANTHONY'S CHURCH, NEW YORK, N. Y., BY 


FERRO ESTE is 


LITURGICAL METAL CRAFTSMEN 
228 BAST 150 STREET, NEW YORK 


VY ist 
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BALLS 


LHE deal of this Company for many years has been to provide 
the best and safest elevator transportation possible. To insure unt- 
formity and the best results, each piece ts manufactured by us under 
strict superviston; and the complete elevator ts then installed by 
trained Otis mechanics. « Only one thing more has been necessary 
to make this tdeal a reality, and that ts a service which undertakes 
fo maintain the completed elevator in the same fine condition in 
which it was when installed. + It ts now possible for the owner of 
an Otis elevator to contract directly with us, as manufacturer, for a 
complete yearly maintenance, whose aim tt ts to Keep Otis elevators 


in the best condition, and preserve the elevator tnvestment intact. 


BECCCCCCEe rs GrvatorOORCe 
OIE, COMPANY _ sR 
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Chalice in sterling silver with ivory knop executed for the Craftsmen’s Service of the 
Liturgical Arts Society by Peter Miiller-Munk. (Paten not shown.) 
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To Those Who Will Renovate... 


CHAPEL 


Chapel, St, Vincent’s Home for Boys, Brooklyn, New York 
Henry J. McGill, Architect 


CHURCH 


St. Louis? Chierch Louisville, Obio. Rey. Toy, ie tice baie 
William A. Koehl, Architect 


or CATHEDRAL 


Rambusch will gladly mail,without 
charge, a copy of an illustrated 
reprint of an article written by 
Harold W. Rambusch and pub- 
lished in the Third Quarter, 1933 
number of Liturgical Arts. The 
Article contains much practical 
advice for those who may be con- 
templating any form of improve- 


: - ; Keene! of the ea ‘Hee Richmond, Va. 
ment in their House of Worship. Most Rey. Andrew J. Brennan, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix F. Kaup, V. G., Rector 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Decorators and (raflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York City 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, ALTAR RAILS, PULPITS, STAINED GLASS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STATIONS, SHRINES AND ART METAL 
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His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has designated \ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A., for the next SS 
International Euchatistic Congress. The Congress ~ 
will begin October 10 and will end October 14, 
1934. Pilgrimages from all over the Christian World 
will visit Buenos Aires during this Congress—South 
America’s contribution to Christianity. 

GRACE Line offers pilgrims the shortest, fastest 
route between U. S. A. and Buenos Aires (via Val- 
paraiso and across the Andes by train or Pan 
American-Grace Airways). For more leisurely travel, 
GRACE Line offers 6 alternate routes, at special rates 
for pilgrims. Send for special illustrated folder. 


GRACE Line: 10 Hanover Square, New York; or 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 2 Pine Street, 
San Francisco; 525 West 6th Street, Los Angeles. 


Cee. 
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Iiturgical Arts Reprints 


Tse Lirurcicat ConsTRUCTION OF THE ALTAR 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan, D. D. 


* 


Tue Textite ApPURTENANCES OF THE ALTAR 
The Reverend William J. Lallou, Litt. D. 
and William R. Talbot 


* 


Tue Exposrrion THrone anp Monstrance 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan, D. D. 


* 


LirurcicaL REQUIREMENTS FOR SACRED VESSELS 
The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie, S.T.L., J.C. L. 


and THe CRaFTsMANSHIP OF SAcrED VESSELS 


A. Graham Carey 


N. B. The first three are priced at ten cents 
each, the fourth at twenty-five cents. Address 
your orders to the Liturgical Arts Society. 


22 East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dollars 


VS. 


Heat 


A New York City. Club saved 
$85 in a single month in the cost of 
heating their building. 


Numerous other institutions and 
buildings have reduced their fuel and 
electric bills from 5 to 15 per cent. 
These savings were made without 
investing in any new equipment. 


Our specialists have showed how 
easily these savings can be made. 
Our service costs only a fraction of 
the savings we make for you. 


A survey of your buildings, large 
or small, will be made without 
obligation. 


SYSKA-HENNESSY ENGINEERS, INC. 
ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the 

high quality of materials and craftsmanship which enter into 

their products. It is the absolute policy of Liturgical Arts to 

accept only the advertising of firms whose products are approved by anim- 

partial professional committee of the Liturgical Arts Society. This, of 

course, 11 no way constitutes a guarantee on the part of the Society. It does, 

however, constitute a strong endorsement. This policy of carefully selected 

advertising ts based upon the conviction of the Liturgical Arts Society that 

only the best work and materials are suited for church construction and that 

whatever materials are chosen in any qiven instance must be genuine and 
not pretentious imitations. 

Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to answer 
inquiries from our readers, 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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VALUE 


IT Is our honest belief that a man- 
ufacturer should not merely sell 
his product. He should also use 
all the resources and facilities and 
knowledge at his command to help 
the buyer get full value from that 
product. That is why Otis engi- 
neers, in their work of constantly 
improving upon elevator design, 
have not forgotten the Otis Ele- 
vators now in use. Why they have 
adapted many of these improve- 
ments to the older elevators. 
Today, because of this foresight, 
many Otis Elevators that have 
seen several years of active ser- 
vice can be brought up to date. 
Modernized under the Otis Plan, 


these elevators will give greater 
reliability—more passenger com- 
fort and safety. Will operate more 
economically. 

Otis Elevator Maintenance is 
another service of Otis that has 
been organized to extend the facil- 
ities of the manufacturer beyond 
the point of sale. This service ac- 


-tually places your elevators under 


the regular care and supervision 
of the Otis nation-wide elevator 
maintenance force. 

For more complete information 
concerning either the Otis Mod- 
ernization Plan or the Otis Main- 
tenance Service, communicate 
with your local Otis office. 


Otis Hlevator Company 
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The Church of the Sacred Heart 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dre HE main altar of 
V6, the Church of the 
EY PX] Sacred Heart in 
a A Pittsburgh, Penn- 
Hf sylvania, with its 
iB) appurtenances and 
in its monumental 
setting, is one of the most strik- 
ing in the United States. Strictly 
conforming to liturgical law, it 
forms the focal point for the en- 
tire interior. Here, aglow with 
solemn color, is an altar which 
possesses the dignity and beauty 
implied in its high function. 
The Church of the Sacred 
Heart has inspired much interest 
throughout America because of 
its profuse and studied symbol- 
ism, its honesty of design and 
construction, and the high ideals 
which have inspired the crafts- 
manship of its decoration, par- 
ticularly its sculpture and stained 
glass. The pastor, the Reverend 
Thomas F. Coakley, D. D., has 
worked with his architects and 
with the many craftsmen who 
have executed work for the 
church to produce an outstand- 
ing monument of American 
Catholic Architecture. 


David Mahany, Pres. 


GROSS CARDLE CoA 


BALTIMORE e 


Norbert J. Baumer, Vice-Pres. & Gen, Mar. 


Not a little of the dignity of 
the Solemn High Mass, sung 
every Sunday and Holy Day 
throughout the year at the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, is 
due to the proper use of beeswax 
candles as required by the rubrics. 
Their symbolic and historic sig- 
nificance adds a living quality to 
the studied meaning behind the 
architectural adornments of this 
celebrated edifice. 


The beeswax candles used at 
this famous church are manufac- 
tured by us at our plant at Balti- 
more, Maryland. Master crafts- 
men in the art of candle making 
fashion them by hand from the 
finest grades of beeswax obtain- 
able in the markets of the world. 
Two distinguishing factors . 
uniform high quality and burn- 
ing perfection have influ- 
enced. the most exacting pastors 
and superiors in America to 
choose our beeswax candles from 
among the bewildering array of 
brands on the market. Year in 
and year out they have given per- 
fect satisfaction in a large number 
of America’s most important 
churches and religious institu- 
tions, 


Terence J, Hughes, Secy. 


Candle Makers Since 1837 - MARYLAND 
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In this Cathedral 
we also supplied the 
Cardinal s Throne, 


Rosert J. Rettey avd Macinnis & Watsu, Architects 


: Sanctuary Screens, 

: Clergy Stalls, Sanc- 

é tuary Organ Case, 

) and the Pews er ——— eee 
Larce Orcan Case anp Cuore GaLtery IN ST. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL, New York City 


We SZSS SEES SEE 


Irving & Casson 
A. H. Davenport 
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Church of St. Philip Neri, New York City Rev. Edwin M. Sinnott, P.R., Rector ; Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects 


A Suggestion... Either visit the Church of St. Philip Neri, New York City, or ask 
us to mail a portfolio of photographs giving the complete story of its renovation 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and (raflsmen 
9West 45th St ~~ New York City 


RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, HIGH ALTAR, TABERNACLE, LIGHTING FIXTURES AND BAPTISTRY FURNISHINGS 
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His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has designated X : 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A., for the next ‘e 


International Eucharistic Congress. The Congress 


will begin October 10 and will end October 14, 
1934, Pilgrimages from all over the Christian World 
will visit Buenos Aires during this Congress—South 
America’s contribution to Christianity. 

GRACE Line offers pilgrims the shortest, fastest 
route between U. S. A. and Buenos Aires Cvia Val- 
paraiso and across the Andes by train or Pan 
American-Grace Airways). For more leisurely travel, 
GRACE Line offers 6 alternate routes, at special rates 
for pilgrims. Send for special illustrated folder. 


GRACE Line: 10 Hanover Square, New York; or 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 2 Pine Street, 
San Francisco; 525 West 6th Street, Los Angeles. 


Vili 


Two Books to Buy and Read 


A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF LOW MASS 
With 43 illustrations by a secular priest 
Never before has Low Mass according to the Roman 
Rite been explained in a small book with such a 
wealth of detail and at the same time in such a 
popular way. The forty-three illustrations which are 
included in the book greatly simplify the author's 
explanations of the ceremonies, vestments and in- 

struments. 
Price One dollar a copy. Cloth binding. 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 

In Latin and English according to the latest Roman 

edition with an introduction and liturgical notes by 

The Right Reverend Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. India 

paper edition. 

710—American seal; gold edges. $5.50 

For those who may wish to purchase a less expensive 

edition we suggest 701—Black cloth; red edges. 
$4.25 

Both books may be ordered through the Liturgical 

Arts Society, or the publishers 


P. J. KENEDY AND SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York City 


If you order directly from the publishers, please 


mention T he Liturgical Arts Society 
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Tue Lrrurcican ConstrucriON OF THE ALTAR 


The Reverend Edwin Ryan, D. D. 
*x 
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Tue Textite APPURTENANCES OF THE ALTAR 
The Reverend William J. Lallou, Litt. D. 
and William R. Talbot 


* 


Tue Exposrrion THrone anp MonstraNnce 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan, D. D. 


* 


LirureicaL REQUIREMENTS FOR SACRED VESSELS 
The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie, S.T. L., J.C. L. 


and Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP OF SACRED VESSELS 
A. Graham Carey 
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D N. B. The first three are priced at ten cents 
», : 

is each, the fourth at twenty-five cents. Address 
p, your orders to the Liturgical Arts Society. 
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Liturgical Arts Reprints 


iS 22 East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. és 
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NY Many Books by 
Leading Authors 
of the CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL “ate 


published by: — 
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We have published the most recent 


works of Christopher Dawson, Karl 


Adam, Alfred Noyes, Leonard Feeney 
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4 and Daniel Sargent. 
@ 


Write for our free catalogue and quarterly 
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The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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SHRINE OF THE SACRED HEART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects Murphy & Olmstead 


DN EE 


The architects of this building, Murphy and 
Olmstead, of Washington, D. C., selected 
the Quiet MAY Oil Burner because of the 
very satisfactory performance of many 
previous installations with which they were 
acquainted. Since its installation as part 
of the plant of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Washington, Murphy and Olmstead 
report complete satisfaction. 

There is no record of a QuiET MAY ever 
having worn out in service. 

The QuieT MAY Automatic Oil Burner is 
as nearly human as a mechanical device 
can be. Its thermostatic controls assure a 
smooth and constant, dependable perform- 
ance. It is cradled in rubber, insuring 


quiet and vibrationless operation. 

Only Quiet MAY can give you the ex- 
clusive "Gerotor” pump, the Sapphire 
Jeweled Atomizer and the patented ‘Ther- 
MAY -Lator.” 

The MAY Oil Burner Corporation is in its 
ninth year of operation; its original owners 
are its present owners. It has factory 
branches or factory-irained distributors in 
hundreds of cities in the United States and 
Canada, as wellas in many other countries. 

There is a QuiET MAY Model for every 
size and style of church and institution. 

Quiet MAY distributors near you will be 
glad to supply you with additional informa- 
tion without any obligation on your part. 


QuieT MAY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNER 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Typical Damage to Plaster Due to Seepage of Rain Water Through Wall 


Water damage to decorated walls, plaster, wood, stone and brick can arise from defective 


masonry, flashings, gutters, windows, roofs and many other sources. 


The Stanley Newman Company, Waterproofing Engineers and Contractors, is an Organ- 
ization with trained mechanics and equipment, capable of diagnosing and eliminating difficult 


problems of water damage by the most economical methods. 


A complete written survey of the causes of such problems furnished without obligation. 


STANLEY NEWMAN COMPANY 
Waterproofing Engineers & Contractors 


New England Office: Metropolitan Office: 
18 PIEDMONT STREET 279 SCOTLAND ROAD 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


DEPT Pi Ee ees) sOverG Lite NTS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
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The E. M. Lohmann Company 


413-417 Sibley Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
PUBLISHERS OF THINGS LITURGICAL 


The Saint Andrew Daily Missal 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
The most complete Roman Missal in Latin and English 
with the music of the year in modern notation, and with 
Dom Gaspar’s notes, instructions and explanation of the 
liturgy. Beautifully illustrated with original engravings 
by Rene de Cramer. 


Students’ edition . . . $2.75 


Good leather binding with gold edges . . - $5.80 
Other bindings . . . . . from $4.25 to $8.50 
Plus 15 cents postage 


New: The Roman Sunday Missal for America 


Red and black print, heavier type, with a new liturgical 

calendar. 

Good leather binding with gold edges . . . $3-50 

Other bindings . . . . ~ from $2.00 to $4.50 
Plus ro cents postage 


A little Mass book, The Little Missal 
Vestpocket size, red and black print, 60 cents and $1.50 
Plus ro cents postage 
The Child’s Daily Missal 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


Good leather binding with gold edges . . . $3.50 
Other bindings . . . . . from $1.50 to $4.00 
Plus ro cents postage 


How to use a Daily Missal in 1935 


being a layman’s ordo (with the Benedictine and Jesuit 
RRs) ¢ o ¢ wh ow oe 30 cents postpaid 


THE 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


is a quarterly publishing the 
works of the community of 
Downside Abbey and others. 
It contains articles on a variety 
of subjects of Catholic interest, 


in particular on ecclesiastical 


and monastic history: both 


books and music are reviewed. 


Please address all inquiries 
to the Honorary Secretary, 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DOWNSIDE ABBEY - NEAR BATH - ENGLAND 


Rates: 3/ per copy, 12/ per year 


DYES IPIUIN © Wl Wie 


“Father Gillis's essays are remarkable for their va- 
riety, which reflects his countless interests and the 
rich endowments of his many-sided personality. He 
brings to scholarship the alert mind and the dramatic 
sense of a great editor and to his editorial tasks the 
insight and exactitude of a ripe scholar...” in this 
vein run the reviews of the books by the Reverend 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P 

For your own library and as a gift for friends you 
will want THis Our Day, a collection of the editorials 
of the past ten years of a Catholic editor who with 
gifted pen and brilliant mind judged men and move- 
ments fearlessly, avolume which with its superb edit- 
ing may be classed among the finestnon-fiction books 
of recent years, a book that will endure as a distinct 
contribution to American literature, foritmay beread 
to-morrow with the appreciation and enthusiasm of 
to-day—$4.00. Tur Ten CommanpMents in which 
Father Gillis in his crisp, direct style lays his finger 
on the fundamental errors of modern philosophies 
and answers the challenge of those questioning the 
authority and binding power of the;Commandments 
—$1.00. Curistianity AND CrviizaTIoNn telling ina 
brilliant style what the world owes to that Church 
which blissful ignorance charges with an ambition 
and resolve to keep the world in darkness—$1.00. 


Order from 
The Paulist Press - 401 West 59 Stree P New York 
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A MASTERPIECE 


IN THE days of the guilds, a youth was apprenticed to 
a craft or trade. After serving his apprenticeship, he 
became a journeyman and practiced his craft wherever 
he wished. It was the tradition that he return to the 
guild in due time and bring with him something per- 
taining to his craft that was new and original. If his 
piece was accepted, he became a master and his piece 


a masterpiece. 


Today, many masters contribute to the building of 
a great structure. Today, the modern tradition of the 
manufacturer mingles freely with the ancient tradition 
of the guild to create a building suitable to our pres- 


ent needs and standards. 


An Otis elevator is a modern contribution. It is the 
work of masters—men who have served their appren- 
ticeship in the Otis shops. It is in its own right a 
masterpiece. It is deserving of the term masterpiece 
because of the enduring quality 
of its operating machinery. And O T T S 
‘vecause its outer, appointments 

e conceived and fashioned inthe ELEVATOR 
best tradition of the crafttman. COMPANY 
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BOOKS THE CLERGY MIGHT LIKE TO HAVE 


Jesus Christ 


By LEONCE DE GRANDMAISON, S. J. 

His Person...His Message... His Credentials 

$3.50 each volume $10.00 the set 
“One of the most valuable and important books ever 


written on the subject.” — 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee. 


“Tt is not too much to expect and to hope that in ? 
very short time they will form part of the library o 
every priest.” —The Commonweal. 


Catholic Evidence 


Training Outlines 


Compiled by Maisie WARD AND F. J. SHEED 
AsGipapes ee oe oe eS ol eB L00 
“THE CLERGY, too, may profit by these notes and 
gather from them fresh ideas for the setting forth 
of philosophy and theology...in a manner adapted 
to the capacity of the average man of the present 
day. We earnestly bless the compilers of these 
“Qutlines” and congratulate them on their work. 
—Francis Cardinal Bourne. 


BOOKS THE CLERGY 
MIGHT LIKE TO RECOMMEND 


The Layman’s New Testament 
Edited with Notes by FATHER HUGH POPE, O.P. 
NOW READY, $1.50 


SHEED & WARD - 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
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olding walls have behind them t 


eee 
hirty-five years practical 
experience, and the engineering and manufacturing re- 
sources of the American Car and Foundry Company, 
producers of fine cabinet work for over half a century. 


Also Fairhurst School Wardrobes 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


CORNELIA 
HUGHES 


offers to supply albs, plain 
and appareled, altar linens, 
priests’ vestments and altar 


hangings as well as all other 
textile appurtenances of the 
liturgy made in accordance 
with the strictest require- 
ments. Inquiries should in- 
clude information concerning 
the quality of material desired. 
172-05 —115 Avenue 
Saint Albans, New York 
Telephone Jamaica 6-0198 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


_. Published quarterly at Concord, N. H. for October 1, 1934. 
State of New York } a5 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Harry Lorin Binsse, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the Liturgical Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgica] Arts Society, 
Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Harry Lorin Binsse, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Bhsitiees Manager, Harry Lorin Binsse, 22 East 40th Street, New York, 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

HARRY LORIN BINSSE 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of December, 1934. 

[Seal] DOROTHY HALEY 


(My commission expires March 30, 1936. 
Notary Public, Kings County : 


N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 94, Reg, No. 6-H51. 
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Year in and year out our candles and sanctuary supplies 
give perfect satisfaction in a large number of America’s 
most important churches and religious institutions. QUALITY 
is the basis upon which they are selected. 


DAVID MAHANY, President NORBERT J. BAUMER, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. TERENCE J. HUGHES, Secretary 


A> GROSS CANDLE CO- INC: Candle MNakers ince 1837 
New York Office: Chanin Building BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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pas ate 4 De Pa ee : : : eyes 
©) he Donsiareait: huarccla of Saint Vi iwcent ime rretm it ae ev U © lz ¢ iy s 
one of the mest famous creations of the late Pertram Gvodhue ,  peresent= 
a fascinating o ppectunity to the master-crattsman in stained glass. 
J : - 


Olhe ficet two windows. te be completed for the lofty nave clerestory 
involved the solution of challenging problems in scale and light. Ohey 
were clesigned and mace by Charles J. Connick of Boston, whose other 
wincows “ia this church inclucle the great eastern Apocalypse Window 
and the tmtimate Friars’ Chapel group. s 


Ohe pastor of the church is the Very Reverend Walter G. Moran, O.P. 


Ul, Qunich will be glad to send published articles ard Photographs to those who are inierestsd. 
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At Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and hundreds of other prominent educational insti- 
tutions will be found buildings equipped with the 
Powers system of automatic temperature control. 


Over 40 years of experience in developing 
and installing automatic control for heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning equipment in all 
types of buildings, such as those illustrated here 
and listed below, qualify us to assist architects 


X 
and engineers on any problem of temperature me 
and humidity regulation. aS 
The Powers Regulator Co., 231 East 46th St., ; x \ SANE 2 a , 
New York; 2720 Greenview Avenue, Chicago A. Se « ¢ 


Lowell House (above) 
Dunster House (at the left) - 


—Offices in 43 Cities in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


In both of these buildings Powers equip-— 

ment automatically regulates temperature ~~ 

of ventilating systems and directradiation. 

tHot water heaters in the Dunster House 2 
are also Powers controlled. 


15 to 20 years 
of dependable control 
without repair expense 
is often reported by 
users of Powers Control. 
This is due to the SERV- 
ICE we build into our 
equipment—the great 


McKinlock Hall—Powers control regu= 
lates temperature of direct radiation end 
hot water heeter. 


care used in proper in- 


stallation—the frequent 
inspections to check up 
performance—a service 
that continues through- 
out the life of the 
building. 


POWERS i5xtt 


ee 


: Vanderbilt Hall Parverd Medical 
Schoo! — Ventilating system end direc 


‘radiation regulated by Powers Control. 


ATURE AND HUMIDITY 


ES . . Meets all the rapidly growing demands 
of the Air Conditioning Industry 


— 


Dacca o .°, , we n 
Powers control used in—Chrysler and Empire State Buildings ...D 


Sears Roebuck & Co.'s new completely air conditioned windo 


ter... J.D. Rockefeller Residence... Ber 
.. New U.S. Post Of ilding, 


store in Ch 


